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A FEW WORDS FROM OUR FORMER 
WORKERS IN JAPAN 


T the special service in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Universalist Japan Mission which 
was held in Franklin, Mass., October 6, 
1940, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk represented our 
missionaries. There were on display letters 
from a number who have served in the 
past. The letter from Rev. Harry Cary 
has been published in The Leader. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from some of the letters. 
Dr. Ayres writes: “Universalism has a 
peculiar fitness for Japan. It is both reason- 
able and religious. It does no violence to 
a love for ancestors, ‘atid meets the stu- 
dent more than halfway as he comes in con- 
tact with the western world. In a special 
sense Japan is an ideal field for our faith, 
and I feel sure that the seed which we have 
sown sooner or later will bring forth a 
goodly harvest.” 

Mrs. Ayres writes: “Surely Japan needs 
love and understanding today more than 
ever before, and if we are to proclaim 
Christ’s message of love as it has come to 
us now is the time.” 

From Miss Georgene Bowen came the 
following telegram: “Hearty greetings and 
congratulations to assembled friends upon 
the golden anniversary of the Universalist 
work in Japan and the Orient. May your 
courage not falter before the rising tide of 


_ nationalism and suspicion throughout the 


world. Love is the only thing that can 
and will be victorious.” 

Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Stetson sent 
the following message: “‘Our prayer is that 
the uncertainties of the present hour 
may not hide from any of our church 
people the vital importance of this venture 
in practical brotherhood, not only to the 
people of Japan but to our Universalist 
people everywhere. We are confident that 
before another fifty years have passed we 
shall see a widespread renewal of mis- 
sionary activity on the basis of a freer 
sharing and mutual exchange of religious 
truth throughout the world. The contri- 
bution of our mission throughout its his- 
tory has been more in ideas and methods 
than in numbers added to the rolls of 
Christians in Japan. These contributions 
are harder to measure, but are not there- 
fore less valuable than statistical gains.”’ 

It is good to hear from/ these workers 
who have served so well in Japan. They 
are able to understand our work as a con- 
tribution to the lives of individuals who 
are grateful for what we are trying to do. 
May we try to see our work as a small con- 
tribution to world friendship in a time 
when this spirit is so much needed. 

Robert M. Rice, Chairman, 
International Church Extension Board. 
* * 


A BRAVE SHIP DIES 


“Shells were falling all around the mer- 
chantmen,”’ says one news account. ‘“Sud- 
denly the ‘Jervis Bay’ steamed straight out 
in front, turned slightly and raced toward 
the attacking warship.” That was the 
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decisive moment in a bright page of naval 
history. A whole convoy, thirty-eight 
ships against a setting sun in mid-ocean, 
lay at the mercy of a German raider, their 
only guard an old converted liner lightly 
armed but gallantly manned. Within two 
hours she was a gutted hulk, with the sea 
pouring into her hot gun muzzles. But the 
convoy had scattered in the darkness. 
Now all but a few of its number are safe in 
port. 

So runs the story of a captain and crew 
who doomed themselves to die to save the 
ships they guarded. Those on the “Jervis 
Bay’ knew they had no chance. Their 
first thought was for the others. A smoke 
screen to obscure them trailed behind the 
old ship as she plunged through a volley of 
eleven-inch shells to bring herself within 
range of the raider. She accomplished *her 
mission. She held her antagonist at bay 
for a precious interval and went down in 
sacrificial glory, her colors still lit by the 
flames of a defeat that was a victory. That 
any of her crew escaped is due’ to the dar- 
ing of a Swedish ship which stole back to 
the scene of the battle to pick up sixty-five 
survivors. 

Captain Fogarty Fegen and the “Jervis 
Bay” have gone to join the ‘‘Rawalpindi,” 
sunk in unequal combat with the ‘‘Deutsch- 
land” a year ago. Such losses are England’s 
gain. Each one strengthens a tradition 
which becomes invincible.— New York 


Times. 
=e 


RESISTANCE IN DENMARK 


An appeal by Danes in London, says a 
dispatch from Stockholm, was sent out re- 
cently over the radio to all of their fellow- 
countrymen the world over to join in solid 
support of the popularly elected regime of 
Thorvald Stauning and of King Christian. 

It is learned here that the demand of the 
Nazi leader in Denmark, Fritz Clausen, 
that Premier Stauning be removed from 
office and sent into exile, has met with un- 
expectedly stiff resistance from the people. 
Liberal circles are asking for a new elec- 
tion which would give the Germans and 
the Danish Nazis final proof that the people 
as a whole are still backing their democratic 
regime to the hilt, and will tolerate no out- 
side attempts to undermine it. 

That the Germans are alaimed over the 
possibility of organized resistence in Den- 
mark is indicated by the fact tl at all choral 
clubs in the country have been suppressed. 
If this seems a curious move ‘or the Ger- 
man authorities to make, it must be re- 
membered that the Danes prcbably more 
than any other people in the world are 
devotees of group singing, and that there 
is no community in the land without its 
choral club, attended by the greater part 
of the inhabitants. Therefore if organized 
passive resistance were to be started, it is 
almost certain that these clubs would serve 
as the local cells. To song-loving Danes 
the suppression of the choral clubs will be 
a source of bitter discontent.— Nofronticr 
News Service. 
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THE POWER OF THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 


ECENTLY we have had impressed upon our 
mind the power of the voluntary principle in 
church work. 

In the free churches especially, where we cherish 
our liberties, we have noted both the techniques and 
the spirit of the leaders whose leadership is effective. 

: Their spirit of brotherhood is so strong and gen- 
uine and their humility so Christlike, that they have 
only to ask in order to receive. They get the co- 
operation of the only kind that counts among free 
peoples, the co-operation of convinced judgment, of 
glad assent, and of willing sacrifice. 

That is the kind of leadership that gets results, 
whether it be from a pastor in a congregation or a 
superintendent set in a position of central authority. 

If men choose to throw all this away in grasping 
for: the trappings of power, the result generally is 
tragedy for themselves and disaster for those they 


would serve. 
* * 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS ARE NOT 
COWARDS 


ORACE WARD in this issue says that he would 
like to meet a conscientious objector per- 
sonally, in the hope that he would feel more 

kindly toward him. At present he says he cannot 
think kindly of such people, for their religion to him 
seems like the religion of saving their own skins, which 
is really the glorification of cowardice. There is much 
more in the letter worthy of attention, but let us out 
of some experience set this man right on one matter. 
There are slackers and cowards, and doubtless some 
have taken refuge under the phrase “conscientious 
- objector.” But by and large conscientious objectors 
are not thinking of saving their own skins, but are 
thinking of saving mankind. They are public-spirited, 
patriotic, unselfish. 

As for their being cowards let us testify that we 
saw much of the work of British and American Friends 
in the last war and that large numbers of them lived in 
the most dangerous places and held difficult and dan- 
gerous jobs. They sought exposed places to show that 
they were not cowards. And governments engaged 
in a titanic struggle decorated many conscientious 
objectors of this kind for heroism. 

Most conscientious objectors stand willing and 
ready to do useful work that does not involve killing 
their fellowmen. 

And when Mr. Ward asks what power they have 
found to end this reign of cruelty and bloodshed, we 
must reply that many have found soul force, the 
power of love, the soft answer that disarms. 

Wherein we differ from them is that we are not 


willing to commit the cause of freedom and brother- 
hood exclusively to one way of defense. We are not 
willing to see the torches of modern civilization ex- ~ 
tinguished by our Hitlers and Mussolinis and then 


. wait a thousand years for a chance to start over. We 


are for the defense of the gains that we have made, 
priceless gains, and we take no stock in the argument 
that a noble defense will destroy liberty as surely as a 
cruel and wicked attack. 

Intellectual error is not moral guilt. If we are 
mistaken or if conscientious objectors are mistaken, 
we are mistaken, not wicked. No one would say that 
the eight young students of the Union Theological 
Seminary are not pure, upright, courageous and con- 
scientious men. Their defect, as we see it, lies in the 
gray matter of the brain. They are terribly mis- 
taken in their notions of what a government is and of 
what law is. They had only to register under a law 
framed to meet their conscientious objections and 
they would have been exempted. Instead they chose 
to testify that there never should have been such a law, 
and they went to prison for their testimony. But 
they were not cowards. 

cS * 


DETACHMENT AND UNSELFISHNESS 


EPEATEDLY we have been struck by the de- 
tachment and unselfishness of a friend who oc- 
cupies important positions in church work. 

By detachment we mean the ability to stand off 

and look at subjects dispassionately. 

By unselfishness we mean just that. 

Many of us, and we include ourselves, find it diffi- 
cult to stick to the merits or the demerits of a matter. 
It becomes colored by our feelings. Either our pride 
is involved and we want to win our point or we believe 
it to be to our advantage to have it go some one way. 

In our church work especially there are intricate 
and difficult matters to decide. The cause is so dear 
to us and the projects seem so important that we easily 
fall into the mistake of thinking that our way is the 
only way, and that if our way is not taken everything 
will be lost. 

It is both a rebuke and an inspiration to us to see 
our friend at work. He knows much about the sub- 
jects—so much that he realizes that he knows little. 
He always seems willing and ready to explore the sug- 
gestions of men much less experienced and competent 
than he is. We do not know anyone more tenacious 
in holding to a principle, but it seems to us as if pride 
of opinion had been ruthlessly cast out of his mental 
make-up. Not what he imagines, not what he wants, 
is uppermost with him, but the fact of the matter. 
And if anyone disputes him or criticizes his positions 
or insists upon some other way, he never takes it as a 
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personal affront. Patiently he goes at it, to review 
the matter and to see the truth in the critic’s position. 
He has lived long enough to know that there is a good 
chance that the critic may be right. Not all of the 
important research of the world is going on in labora- 
tories or libraries. Not all of it involves epoch-mark- 
ing discoveries. There is vast importance to the re- 
search that we may make in human relations and to 
the discoveries that we may make in brotherhood. 

We wonder sometimes if any class of persons is 
more sensitive than church people over being contra- 
dicted or found wrong. And is there any place where 
ability te be perfectly objective is more important? 

Not long ago a man said to us: “I love X but I 
don’t dare tell him what I think. I don’t want to lose 
his friendship and I am afraid that he will misunder- 
stand and think that I am against him.” 

We ourselves write out of a long experience which 
has made us conscious that many an X has kept still 
with us when he ought to have spoken, and that many 
a mistake has been made by us that we would not have 
made if X had spoken. ; 

Not only is our friend detached, he is unselfish. 
With no axe of his own to grind, he is honestly anxious 
that the axes of his colleagues and associates shall have 
a keen cutting edge and shall be used in right ways. 

Of course such a man is not infallible. However 
able he may be, he makes his mistakes. But his quali- 
ties of detachment and unselfishness are priceless 
assets to the church both in the matters that he is 
handling and as an example to the rest of us. 

* * 


OPPOSITION: SILENT AND VOCAL 


OME people seem to think that it is not loyal to a 
church, a party or a cause of any kind to express 
opposition. So they keep still. Other people 

join them in opposition and in keeping still. Even- 
tually we reach a state of things where everything 
proposed goes through unanimously and nothing 
happens afterward. The silent opposition ends the 
project. 

Now we are sure that often it is wise not to ex- 
press disapproval or opposition. We may be in a 
position where our words will not be taken at their 
face value, but will be greatly exaggerated. Also, it 
may be that well-meaning, fine men, charged with 
responsibility, will be hamstrung by our words. They 
will not have a chance to show what they can do. So 
silence may be a service. 

But silence can be carried too far, just as easily 
as speech may be carried too far. We may lay our- 
selves open to the charge of lacking in honesty or 
frankness. Even worse, the cause that we are trying 
to serve may go on the rocks for lack of the light and 
leading that we might give. 

What, then, shall we do? The only thing that 
we can do, as honest men, is to put the best thought 
and the most unselfish action that we can into every 
situation as it arises. There can be no infallible guide 
to action. If we know that counsel is simply going to 
irritate or to discourage, it is foolish to give counsel. 
We had better wait and see what happens. 

But we are sure that the right-minded people of 
the opposition, interested enough to care, able enough 
to detect weakness or folly, courageous enough to 
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speak when the time has come, may be the most useful 
citizens of church or state. 
* * 


PROSPECTS IN JAPAN 


OTHING comes out of Japan to encourage the 
hope that missionary work as we have under- 
stood it can be continued in that country. As 

one of the well-informed missionaries puts it, “the 
Japanese Christians have surrendered to Shintoism.” 

On October 17, five thousand Christians met in 
Tokyo and announced the formation of the new na- 
tional church. Six large Protestant denominations are 
in the federation and five smaller denominations which 
have been absorbed by them. A committee is at 
work upon a creed. Forty-two other denominations 
will have to be absorbed by one of the merging churches 
or disband. The Greek Catholic Church is in the 
merger. The Roman Catholic was allowed to stay out. 
The Episcopalians stayed out by choice. 

Harold Fey, in The Christian Century, tells us that 
a Methodist, Bishop Abe, probably will be the head 
of the church. Bishop Abe has said that foreign mis- 
sionaries will not be forced to leave the country, but 
that many doubtless will feel that their work is done. 
No new missionaries are expected. No foreign con- 
tributions of money are to be received after a date 
which is likely be April, 1941. 

Our own Church Extension Board has a fund set 
up sufficient to bring American personnel home. In 
her present mood Miss Ruth Downing, it is said, will 
choose to stay. A native organization will have to 
take over the Blackmer Home and, of course, the tie 
between our workers and former inmates of the home 
is close. 

Our own board is watching the situation closely 
and is prepared to take whatever action is called for. 

* * 


“AND SO FULFILL THE LAW OF CHRIST”’ 


IKE a clear star against velvet night shines the 
story of a deed just done in Shanghai. When 
the University of Shanghai was occupied by the 

Japanese in 1937, the homes of the faculty, Chinese 
and American, were despoiled and the school buildings 
were sacked with systematic thoroughness. After 
long negotiations, the mission boards succeeded in per- 
suading the military authorities to return the uni- 
versity buildings to their rightful owners and to agree 
to the principle of an indemnity for the destruction. 
During the discussions of the amount of the indemnity, 
which was finally settled at about one-fifth of the 
damage done, the missionaries unsuccessfully held out 
for reimbursement to their Chinese colleagues for the 
heavy losses which they also had suffered. When the 
settlement was recently made by the Japanese author- 
ities, $3,600 was paid to the missionaries toward the 
total loss of $17,500 worth of personal effects suffered 
by the several families affected. But not a cent was . 
given to the Chinese professors. Now the missionaries 
have unanimously proposed to their home boards that 
the entire $3,600 shall be turned over to their Chinese 
associates, and this will, of course, be done. Only one 
who has visited in the homes of those affected can know 
in detail how generous is this openhearted gift out of 
the meagerness of a missionary stipend, and how much 
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it means to the hard-pressed Chinese educators. But 
all can thank God and take courage when Christian 
brotherhood can transcend so unmistakably the limita- 
tions of self-interest and become thus truly the sharing 
of life.—The Christian Century. 


* * 


IN THE ILLINOIS MESSENGER 


HE Rey. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of 

; the General Convention, contributes a most in- 

teresting article to the State Messenger of the 

Illinois Universalist Convention about visits to six 

Illinois churches and discussion with them of methods 
of solving financial problems. 

The churches visited were Chicago, Peoria, Joliet, 
Urbana, Litchfield and Elgin. 

As one reads this story one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the service of leading men in various places 
in getting groups together for luncheons and dinners 
and in making it clear that the financing of churches 
can be a dignified, intelligent, inspiring affair, instead 
of the drudgery that it too often becomes. 

Illinois churches are rich in their lay leadership 
as well as in the caliber of the ministers. 

* * 


REFLECTIONS ON THE HIGH COST OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR of religious education and two 
Universalist ministers were recently discussing 
the great amount of excellent course material 

now available to church schools. The professor, with sad 
knowledge of the financial limitations of many church 
schools, commented on the almost prohibitive cost of 
much of this desirable material. Many church schools 
where both the teachers and the pupils are in dire 
need of the guidance and inspiration the new material 
offers simply cannot afford to buy the books. Where 
the teachers’ manual costs a dollar or more and the 
pupils’ textbooks cost from fifty cents to a dollar 
apiece, as is the case with much of the best material, 
many schools must reluctantly pass by such courses. 
Knowing a little something about the cost of manu- 
facturing these books, we know that the publishers 
are not in a position to lower the costs. 

How then shall we get the best material into the 
hands of all who need it and want it? A school sends 
its teachers to high grade summer institutes, or the 
teachers go at their own expense, and there they hear 
about the new material, peruse it, and often see its 
use demonstrated. They return to the home church 
fired with new ideas and keen to give better instruc- 
tion. Their first request for appropriation for new 
course material is met with the discouraging answer, 
“We can’t afford it.’””. What then? 

First it should be said that many churches whose 
leaders think otherwise can afford to spend more 
money on giving their teachers the best tools and 
their boys and girls the best resources for developing 
religious insights. Superintendents, trustees and other 
key laymen should consider prayerfully whether they 
can afford not to spend all it requires to equip the 
church school. Immature children who go to well 
equipped day schools where they have the best pos- 
sible resources for study and inquiry will not long 
keep their respect for Sunday schools that try to feed 
them on cheap second-rate material. Our children 
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are not fools and they will not be fooled long. The 
future vitality of the church depends on giving teacher 
and children the best possible course material. In our 
opinion every church that faces the belief that it can- 
not afford the new and ‘‘expensive” material ought to 
put itself through a rigorous self-survey to determine 
how wisely or unwisely its money is being spent. We 
are convinced that such an inventory of resources 
would demonstrate that at least two out of four such 
churches can afford the material. 

There would still remain the churches that are 
so small and weak that they cannot possibly afford 
enough good Sunday school material. What about 
them? Should they go out of business? Not at all. 
It is the business of the strong to help the weak. Here 
come in our State Sunday School Associations and our 
General Sunday School Association. Our General 
Sunday School Association and some of the state 
associations have loan libraries. True, there is not 
enough course material in these combimed libraries 
to furnish all churches that have need. There is, 
however, more than is being used. In some cases 
field workers have to beg local people to avail them- 
selves of the loan library. We urge that all our people 
make use of the present resources. We are likewise 
convinced that here the state and various regional as- 
sociations could in co-operation with the G. S. S. A. 
render an invaluable service by purchasing and cir- 
culating course material where it is needed and not 
otherwise available. Circuits of church schools could 
be so geared in their work that textbooks for both 
teacher and pupils could be circulated among them 
from year to year. This would cost something in hard 
money and in intelligent co-operation. It would bea 
richly rewarding investment of both money and 
energy. If necessary state associations could justifi- 
ably ask their state conventions for financial support 
for the project. As for the General Sunday School 
Association’s loan library, we have long believed that 
there should be greater resources available for the en- 
largement of its services. 

One hundred years ago this month a Universalis: 
editor reported the complaint of an orthodox ministe- 
that Universalists “buy and read more books than 
all other sects together.’’ In that statement is one of 
the reasons for the virile growth of Universalism in the 
nineteenth century. Have we in the twentieth cen- 
tury so far lost our vision of the faith that we cannot 
afford the best books for Sunday school teachers and 
our children? 

BH. TG, 


kk 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The worst in American life is illustrated by the 
action of the Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma, in dismissing Professor Streeter Stuart, a 
magnetic, successful teacher, for the heinous offense 
of writing to his congressman and urging him to oppose 
the conscription bill. 


In Haskins’ Column “‘Answers to Questions’ there 
appeared recently the question as to what famous 
preacher never wrote his sermons. The answer was 


' Hosea Ballou, “who preached over ten thousand 


sermons, none of which were written before delivery.” 
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Meeting the Challenge of Youth* 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


E meet at a time when democracy is fighting 
with her back to the wall and the youth of 
Britain stand on their island fortress, 

“Clothed with strength and skill 
All mortal duties to fulfill, 
Firm as a rock in stationary fight.’ 


During the past years, we have moved through 
many crises, and I hope we all realize that during the 
months that lie ahead the fate of civilization as we 
know it is being determined by the young men who 
ride the sky and sail the seven seas. As never before, 
we are living in a period of crisis, and the outcome of 
the struggle now in progress will determine what kind 
of world youth is going to live in tomorrow. 

Fascism, National Socialism and Communism are 
world forces seeking to destroy the precious heritage 
of the French and American Revolutions. Whether 
we like it or not, we are all of us, young and old, active 
participants in the most stupendous revolution ever 
enacted upon the stage of history. In this world 
revolution, which has shaken the proud temples of 
man’s freedom in Europe, Africa and Asia, there is 
no distinction between the man who wears a uniform 
and the man who does not. In total warfare, women 
and children are as much soldiers as an officer in the 
Grenadier Guards. 

I have recently returned from a twelve-thousand 
five-hundred-mile automobile trip across your great 
country. In some quarters, I found young men and 
women comparing with equal cynicism and contempt 
the war of 1914 with that of 19389. As a matter of 
fact, the two are quite different. The Great War was 
what may be called a vertical war; this war is a hori- 
zontal war, because it is not primarily a conflict of na- 
tion against nation but of idea against idea. It is 
rather a world civil war, and the judgments that you 
and I form, the things that you and I do and the way 
that you and I live our daily lives will all help in some 
small way to lose or win the battle for democracy. 

I suggest that the general purpose of democratic 
education can be simplified under the following head- 
ings: To impart knowledge. To train the faculties of 
the young. To form character. To produce good 
citizens. 

Such definitions, however, would not satisfy the 
totalitarian concept of state education, which is con- 
cerned primarily with producing young people who 
accept without question the whole totalitarian philos- 
ophy of life. What the Fuehrer says is the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. There is no 
idea of teaching the youth of a totalitarian nation to 
think for itself on any subject which, however remotely, 
can be connected with politics and the Nazi way of 
life. 

Berhard Rust, Reich and Prussian Minister of 
Science, Education and Popular Enlightenment, 
writes in a chapter entitled “Education in the Third 
Reich” from the book ‘“‘Germany Speaks”: “‘As early 
as 1933, it was announced that all education had to be 


— 


*An address delivered at Lake Placid, N. Y., before the 
New York State Teachers Association. 


founded on the principles of biological and racial 
science, with which—in compliance with the Fuehrer’s 
wish—all school children were to be made familiar.’” 

The totalitarian political machine clutches the 
child at the age of ten and never releases its grip till 
the man has reached the sere and yellow leaf.. We 
who believe in the democratic way of life have striven 
to make education universal but, according to Herr 
Hitler, “Universal education is the most corroding 
and disintegrating poison that liberalism has ever 
invented for its own destruction.” 

We may say, therefore, that the totalitarian 
regimes have chosen the Spartan rule of life as a chal- 
lenge to their young, while we who believe in the 
democratic way of life have chosen the Athenian. 

Our Western world has faced four major crises in 
its short history—the Fall of the Roman Empire, the 
Thirty Years’ War, the French Revolution and the day 
in which we are now living. Upon us whose calling— 
notice I do not say “‘job’’—it is to guide and serve the 
youth of our country restsa grave and sacred responsi- 
bility. How are you and I—for a minister is as much a 
teacher as you who work five days a week in a school- 
house—going to meet the demands and challenge of 
youth? Let me be frank with you and say at once, I 
do not pretend to know all the answers and I have 
never met the man who does. On the other hand, 
like you, I have honestly endeavored to find some of 
the answers. In my judgment, there are three ways 
in which we can help youth today, and God knows 
they need helping. 

First, we must prepare youth to meet the chal- 
lenge of a changing world. Second, we must assist 
youth to meet the challenge of new responsibilities. 
And, third, we must help youth meet the challenge of 
the moral and the spiritual. 

First, meeting the challenge of a changing world. 
Youth must be trained to expect change, to meet 
change and not to be shocked by change. Youth must 
be taught that this is a conquering world, not a deca- 
dent world. It is a challenging world, not a world of 
defeatism. History is never static, it is mobile and 
dynamic. The future belongs to youth and youth to 
the future. 

The true product of this world of change is science, 
and when we speak of science we do not look to the 
past but to the future. We do not feel that it is 
an inheritance that has been bequeathed to us, but a 
triumph of our own which is still only beginning to 
reveal to us the secrets of its power. Science has made 
our world a smaller place and brought all men closer 
together. In the name of science we have harnessed 
the powers of nature to the wheels of man. I read 
the other day that the United Aircraft Corporation 
is building planes with a cruising range of one thousand 
seven hundred miles at a speed of four hundred miles 
an hour. The Douglas Aircraft Corporation is build- 
ing a plane with a cruising range of six thousand miles 
and a wing spread of two hundred and ten feet. To- 
day men fly through the air like giant birds, speed 
across the earth in Diesel trains and streamlined auto- 
mobiles, sail across the seas in eighty-thousand-ton 
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liners. Faraday, Edison and Marconi have made it 
possible for us, sitting in our own homes, to press a 
button and turn a nob and hear a voice ten thousand 
miles away respond, ‘‘Hello America, Shanghai call- 
ing!’ Every child has become a Prospero and man 
encircles the globe with his magic. 

As never before in human history, science and 
technology have made men closely dependent upon 
each other. We think of the Stone Age, the Bronze 
Age, the Iron Age, and now the Machine Age, and thus 
in a flash we catch a view of man’s technical growth. 
We are all dependent upon one another for our food, 
clothing, transportation and life. Twenty thousand 
years ago the family was the social unit. Now the 
social unit has become the world, in which it may truth- 
fully be said that each person’s welfare affects that of 
every other. Today the world is a unity and we must 
teach youth to look at the world through an open win- 
dow and not through a keyhole. 

The ever onward march of science is shattering 
national frontiers, state boundaries and racial barriers. 
Science calls for a unified world economic system. 
It calls to youth to make into a reality tomorrow 
today’s dreams of a United States of Europe, a Com- 
monwealth of Nations, a Federation of the World. 
Dr. Charles N. Jefferson once declared, ‘The problem 
of the twentieth century is the problem of how to live 
together.” 

The youth of tomorrow will do things and think 
things undreamed of today. It is our privilege to help 
youth become sensitive to this world of tomorrow, this 
new brave world of magic, of triumph, of adventure, of 
beneficent change. If we do not we fail in our task, 
for youth is, and always will be, an adventurer seek- 
ing new worlds to conquer. 

Second, we must assist youth to meet the chal- 
lenge of new responsibilities. If youth is to remain 
free, it must learn how to be free, live free and use 
freedom. America stands for four great freedoms: 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly and freedom of religion. I believe that one 
of the primary reasons why democracy is fighting for 
its life today is because too many of us took our de- 
mocracy for granted. In the past, we assumed for 
some inconceivable reason that it needed never to be 
defended. It has taken the destruction and subju- 
gation of every great democracy in the world, with 
the exception of the United States of America and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, to arouse us at 
the eleventh hour to believe that our way of life is 
worth defending. If democracy is to survive, it is 
our responsibility to help youth appreciate its freedom, 
know how to use that freedom, and to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of freedom. 

Since the beginning of the present war I have 
pondered often on why we take our democratic way 
of life so lightly and irresponsibly, whereas, in the to- 
talitarian nations, young men and women are appar- 
ently so zealous, not to say fanatical, in devotion and 
enthusiasm for their philosophy of life. I have lived 
in Germany and Italy and have been amazed at the 
sacrifices young people would make for the sake of the 
party. I suggest that we who believe in the democratic 


way of life and work with youth should never forget 


r 


. 


the fact that because somewhere, somehow, at some 
time, something went wrong with democracy, it was 
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_ the youth of Italy who marched with Benito Mussolini 


upon Rome. It was the youth of \Germany that I 
watched march down Unter den Linden on that fateful 
night of January 30, 1933. 

The other day I turned out an old drawer in my 
desk and found a copy of a speech that I had made in 
England in 1933 and this sentence caught my eye: 
“In Europe today, from every market place, one hears 
the call to youth to build a new world, a world in which 
youth will be given a chance, a world in which unem- 
ployment, exploitation and poverty will be no more 
and peace will be established upon the earth.” That 
was a dream of yester year. Let us take another look 
into the past. 

The years immediately following the first World 
War have been called “the twilight of disillusionment.” 
The war of 1914-1918 appeared to the youth of the 
United States and the British Empire as a glorious ad- 
venture; but the peace of 1918 was strewn for youth 
with “husks and formless ruin of oblivion.’”’ How 
deep this malaise went is vividly suggested in T. S. 
Eliot’s poem ‘“The Waste Land.” Here is the crucial 
passage: 


What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this strong rubbish? Son of Man, 

You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 

A heap of broken images, where the sun beats 

And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water... . 

I will show you fear in a handful of dust. 


That was written in 1922, when the dawn of disil- 
lusionment had come. The outlook is pretty dismal, 
but it is faithful to the mood of the time. In the year 
1922 the youth of Britain, who had gone to battle 
with the promise that “Britain would be a land fit for 
heroes to live in,”’ were just beginning to find out that 
one had to be a hero to live in it. Later, disillusion- 
ment took another form—reproach for opportunity 
lost. Only the other day I heard a prominent educa- 
tor declare, ‘“The hell of today is paved with neglected 
opportunities.” 

In the twenties, for youth the world over, war, 
even victorious war, had failed to achieve what had 
been promised and vowed in jts name. It had not 
made the world safe for democracy, but had left it 
much less safe than before. It had unsettled much and 
settled nothing. It was not surprising that the mind 
of youth both in democratic Europe and in America 
became seized with an aggressive form of pacifism— 
that in its eyes war seemed to be the greatest of all 
evils, that only the stupidity and incompetence of 
statesmen had brought it about, that the sufficient 
defense against war was the will to peace, and that 
nothing was worth keeping if it had to be fought for! 

Today, the youth of democratic Europe have 
learned through bitter experience that to avoid war it 
is not enough to be pacific, that the causes of war are 
due not so much to the blindness and perversity of 
statesmen as to the unregenerated heart of man, that 


_ instincts and passions are not to be extirpated by 


appeals to higher morality and the influence of a 
sweet reasonableness. The youth of Britain have dis- 
covered that the most precious of all possessions— 
freedom itself—is to be enjoyed only precariously and 
on suffrance by those who are unprepared to fight for 
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it. ‘“‘Who would be free, himself must strike the 
blow.” 

The awakening of England has been rude and dis- 
concerting. It came at the zero hour and it says much 
for the spirit of youth that it has sustained the cruel 
shock so gallantly, even if it does exclaim with Hamlet, 


The time is out of joint; O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


The youth of Britain know well the things they 
stand to lose by war; but they are also conscious that 
if they accept the responsibility of being free, they 
must also accept the sacrifices to preserve what alone 
for them, born and bred to freedom, makes life worth 
living. ‘With freedom saved all else may be recov- 
ered. With freedom lost all else is lost as well.” The 
free nations of both hemispheres have been deeply 
shocked to discover how swiftly freedom can be lost. 
We must forever remind youth that “the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.”’ 


There is a Torch which runs from Marathon to Concord, 

Binding three ages into one time, 

But in one noble passion all are one, 

And Tacitus, Aeschylus, Luther and Washington 

One kind of man. And you American, that passion 
made you! 

You were not born to prosperity, 

You were born to love Freedom! 


So sang Robinson Jeffers. 

Freedom is threatened today because too many of 
us had forgotten that freedom has a price, the price 
of responsible action. You cannot have freedom with- 
out the burden of responsibility. A free human being 
must be a responsible human being. A free society 
must be a responsible society. We must constantly 
remind youth that the freedom which they possess is 
not their own; it is only given to them in sacred trust, 
for, as Byron once wrote, 


For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 


Have youever noticed that, from Chaucer to Mase- 
field, from Emerson to Robert Frost, the poets have 
sung one noble song? A song to free men, an ode to 
freedom. 

The youth of democratic Europe believe that 
freedom is worth fighting for and dying for. Today 
the youth of Britain are re-echoing the words of 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death!” 
We in the British Commonwealth sincerely pray that 
the youth of America will not be called upon to make 
the supreme sacrifice, but we do hope that our example 
will make the youth of this republic value their free- 
dom even more than they have in the past, and that 
they may be more willing to accept its responsibilities. 
Former President Hoover once said: ‘‘We need to add 
to the three R’s, namely Reading, ’Riting and ’Rith- 
metic, a fourth R —Responsibility.”” He goes on to 
say: “It does not make much difference to me as an 
American what sort of Latin or spelling or algebra our 
boys study, but I do hope they will learn what democ- 
racy is and why we have it.”’ 

And now I come to my last point. As teachers, 
we must help youth meet the challenge of the moral 
and spiritual. I want to quote again from a message 
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that Mr. Hoover sent to the great national meetings for 
moral rearmament held in Washington and New York 
last year. I quote: “The world has come cut of con- 
fusion before because some men and women stood 
solid. They held safety for the world, not because 
they knew the solutions to all these confusions, not 
because they even had the power to find solutions. 
They stood firm and they held the light of civilization 
until the furies passed because they individually held 
to certain principles of life, of morals and spiritual 
values. These are the simple concepts of truth, justice, 
tolerance, mercy and respect for the dignity of the 
common man. To hold and lift these banners in the 
world will go far to solve its confusions. What the 
world needs today is to return to sanity and to moral 
and spiritual ideals. At the present time nothing so 
concerns the progress of mankind.”’ 

Among thinkers all over the world the present 
crisis has caused deep searching of heart. ‘“‘Demo- 
cratic education must of course in the very beginning 
center its attention on the quality of the individual 
citizen,’ writes the president of Boston College. A 
century ago, Horace Mann proclaimed: ‘‘Build schools 
then. You will thus abolish ignorance, crime, misery. 
You will quench hatred and make happiness and the 
greatness of the nation through the prosperity and 
morality of its students.’’ Schools by the thousands 
have been built across the length and breadth of this 
lahd, and yet you know as well as I do that the courts 
of America are crowded with juvenile offenders and 
that public and private morality is today at a pretty 
low ebb. It seems to me that the depths to which 
private and public morality has sunk is reflected in the 
wider field of international affairs. 

Anne O’Hare McCormick wrote some months ago 
in The New York Times: “The development of recent 
days reveals something more than lack of confidence 
among great powers seeking their own security, or the 
drastic change that has taken place in the position of 
small countries, no longer permitted even to be neutral, 
and thus deprived not only of political and economic 
but moral independence. Above all, they emphasize 
that the international crisis is a moral crisis, and the 
foundations of the world will be shaky until the moral 
props are restored.” 

The free peoples of the world are face to face with 
a belligerent doctrine that loudly proclaims that 
“might is right.”” I have seen that doctrine at work 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia. Today a negotiated 
peace in Europe is impossible because the pledged 
word of a nation has become a “scrap of paper.” 
“Unless there be faith, there can be no human rela- 
tions,’”’ said Crotius three hundred years ago. ‘“The 
plain truth is that after our past experience it is no 
longer possible to rely upon the unsupported word of 
the present German government,” said a very much 
disillusioned former British prime minister. 

Events in Europe and Asia have proved that, in 
the long run, it is the spiritual and moral vitality of a 
people that counts just as much as the number of guns 
or airplanes they may possess. The size of this 
country, the immensity of your wealth, the power of 
your navy, are all impressive facts, but the real glory 
of America is not in them; it is in righteousness, 
truth, justice, the love of freedom and the responsibility 
of service. I venture to say that the national soul 
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of a country matters even more than national arma- 
ments, for shortage of guns can be remedied more 
quickly than sabotage of faith. Bombers can be 
supplied more quickly than convictions. The author- 
ity of one of the world’s greatest military strategists 
that ever lived is proof of:this fact. Oliver Cromwell 
knew that the winning of any cause was primarily 
‘and ultimately a question of moral and spiritual 
values. “‘Give me,” he declared, “a plain russet-coated 
captain who knows what he fights for and loves what 
he knows. Such men are invincible!” 

I believe that the man or woman who can inspire 
in the hearts of youth a clear appreciation of, and pas- 
sionate devotion to, those moral and spiritual values 
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which are the soul of a nation renders a unique and in- 
valuable national service. Our responsibilities are 
heavy, our problems many, but otir opportunities of 
service are unlimited. I believe in youth because I 
believe in the future. Idealism, hope, vision, en- 
thusiasm, the spirit of adventure and discovery, these 
things are the gifts of youth, these are the weapons 
with which we must help youth fight the forces of 
despair, of darkness and slavery. I believe youth will 
respond and will nat fail. 


So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So nigh to God is man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘“Thou must,”’ 
The Youth replies, “I can!” 


The Spark Plugs and Grease Cups of the Church 


Robert Cummins 


HE President has let it be known that the na- 
tion’s defense depends upon the immediate pro- 
duction of fifty thousand airplanes. It turns 

out, however, that the more serious problem has to do 
with supplying the ground crews necessary for the 
operation of fifty thousand planes. There are three 
young men in the house where I live and each cherishes 
the hope of one day becoming a pilot; yet, knowing 
them as I do, I doubt seriously if any one of them 
would thrill over the prospect of tightening nuts and 
bolts. Now, nuts and bolts on an airplane must be 
tight and someone must do the tightening. If there 
is any failure at this point, then as few as five planes 
would be five too many. 

A day’s work might readily enough be ruined 
were I to ask myself, ‘“What’s the use of trying to en- 
courage ministers and guide people? Why bother to 
struggle with the innumerable problems peculiar to 
personnel work, organization, finance and church ad- 
ministration? Civilization is dead set on ruining it- 
self anyway.’”’ But the day is happier and the work 
more worth while when I answer back in this fashion: 
“Civilization is almost certain to endure for a while 
longer if we ‘keep our heads when all about us men 
are losing theirs.’ If I make the best replies I know 
how to the letters which await my arrival at the office, 
if I listen sympathetically to the stories told me by 
those who call throughout the day, and if I wear a 
smile and speak a kindly word to the little group ready 
to welcome me home at nightfall, then my work be- 
comes the most important work in the world. And so 
does yours. 

Mr. Morgan is chef at the coffee shop across from 
denominational headquarters. He stands behind the 
steam tables and serves me, and always he calls me by 
name. He greets me personally and with some special 
greeting. When I return from a long trip he gives me 
to understand that I have been missed; and on days 
when Mr. Morgan is absent, my luncheon is not the 
same. He is every inch a gentleman—a gentleman 
of the old school. One day I shall sense a deep loss. 
Mr. Morgan’s work is an important work, because all 
good work is important. Even the smallest of us can 
stand for the greatest things. He does. If I were to 
make a list of the people who, to me at least, are im- 
portant, Mr. Morgan’s name would surely be included. 

It isn’t so much the job that counts as the holder’s 


conception of it. There are so very many people in 
this world who have distinguished themselves in more 
or less dubious ways. An impressive suite of offices, 
a bank balance or honorary degrees are not to be relied 
upon as true indexes of the owner’s importance. Do 
we ever pause to consider how very little a “‘big’”’ job 
can be or, for that matter, how very big a “little” job 
can be? 

“What’s being a country parson? I want to do 
something worth while.’”’ These are the words ad- 
dressed to me by a fellow minister. My heart goes out 
to him in both sympathetic understanding and pity. 
He is chafing under the monotonous routine of a rural 
parish which is populated by a people insulated 
against the power of a new idea (rural parishes are not 
peculiar in this respect). Heneedsmoremoney. Most 
ministers do, and this one deserves it. The parish 
cannot pay more (it would not if it could; although it 
might pay less—too many do, if they can). I sympa- 
thized with this man because I know well the thing 
can work both ways—a parish can break a minister’s 
spirit as effectively as a minister can wreck a parish. 

But I also pitied him. I had the feeling that he 
was looking at me through rose-colored glasses, say- 
ing, “You make decisions that count, meet people of 
importance, travel extensively, stop at fine hotels, 
speak to crowds, are taken out to dinners.”’ Should I[ 
endeavor to explain? Would he appreciate how very 
lonely a man can be in a crowd of people, how modest 
and normal really ‘important’ people are, how utterly 
sick of church suppers one can be? Could he under- 
stand if I were to tell him of the restless nights, the 
seemingly unsolvable problems, the heartaches and 
disappointments and humiliations? His gaze wandered 
over a row of push buttons, then on beyond to some 
gold braid. He knew that I sat in a swivel chair, but 
he will never guess how I envied him his opportunity 
—the opportunity to grow a garden, to read widely, 
to talk leisurely with people who aren’t ready to criti- 
cize if given half a chance, to do a “small” job with 
great distinction. Ministers in identical circumstances 
have done just that. 

This Church of ours is a delicate and complicated 
bit of machinery, and a machine made only of shiny 
gadgets is not of much practical value. There must 
be the steering wheel and the cushions and the bumpers 
(fore and aft); but there must also be the grease cups 
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and spark plugs and other “minor” parts. Yes, and 
gas! Take out any one of these and it will soon be dis- 
covered that there is no such thing as a ‘“‘minor”’ part. 

What miracles in the way of creating an atmos- 
phere conducive to worship an organist can perform! 
And how glad the usher can make me that I decided 
to attend service instead of doing something else. 
Who placed those flowers on the altar? How effec- 
tively arranged! And here in my hand is a neatly- 
presented order of service, an itemized list showing 
the events of the week. I am relieved, for now my 
worship will not be broken with the announcements of 
hymns and coming bazaars. I came away from 
home without my envelope, but before me in the pew- 
rack is another—and a pencil. How thoughtful of 
someone! The sanctuary is plain, but it is clean and 
neat. And how attractive was the shrubbery! I 
couldn’t help noticing it as I entered. Yes, ‘minor’ 
parts—churches cannot function without them. Let 
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no sexton, no usher, no trustee, no choir member, no 
church school teacher, no custodian of the literature 


table, no caller upon the shut-ins, no one who occupies. 


a pew, think his job unimportant. 
if he allows it to be. 

There is always room “‘at the top’’ for those pos- 
sessed of capacity and skill. There are posts of great 
consequence in our Church and in our churches, and 
there are good lay people and able ministers within our 
ranks capable of filling them. But the fellow who has 
a future is not likely to be the one who scorns what he 
is doing at present. It isn’t the “outstanding” posts 
that make a church a Church; it is the hundreds of 
ministers and the thousands of lay people who, sticking 
at their jobs of being spark plugs and grease cups, 
perform their responsibilities with marked distinction. 
Yes, your job is the most important job in the world. 
You can make it so—to yourself, to your fellows, to 
your Church, and to your God! 


It will be so only 


Tributes to Living Universalists 


HE Boston Universalist Club, advertised as ‘‘the 

oldest Universalist club in the world,’”’ showed 

the vigor of youth as it met on November 18 

at the Hotel Bellevue in Boston. With the business 

sense and driving power of Victor A. Friend, president, 
back of it, it is having a career of unusual success. 

This dinner was in honor of J. Theodore Whitney, 
who for the past five years has been the president of 
the Massachusetts State Convention, and of the Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., the new president. The at- 
tendance was large. A. Ingham Bicknell was intro- 
duced by Mr. Friend as toastmaster, and put drive 
and fun into the proceedings. All of the speakers paid 
tribute to Mr. Bicknell for his work, and the dinner 
turned into a testimonial to him and to Mr. Friend, as 
wellas to Mr. Whitney and Dr. Bissell. 

Mr. Friend said that he could hardly remember a 
time when he had not known Mr. Bicknell. Mr. 
Bicknell’s father, the Rev. George W. Bicknell, D. D., 
was the first Universalist minister that Mr. Friend 
ever heard. “He made a great impression on me,” 
said Mr. Friend, “and his son has become one of my 
closest and dearest friends. We who have been close 
to him know what he has meant to the church in his 
twenty-two years as treasurer. His services have been 
invaluable.” 

Mr. Bicknell said that too often we take for granted 
the work of men for the church and never show appre- 
ciation. “It is good,’ he added, ‘now and then to 
sit around a table and tell them what we think of 
them.” 

He then introduced Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State 
Superintendent, or “Bishop of Massachusetts,” who 
could speak from firsthand knowledge of Mr. Whitney 
and Dr. Bissell. Dr. Coons said: ““The Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention is an association of seventy- 
five Universalist churches in the commonwealth that 
has a one-day meeting during the year. ‘The rest of 
the time the convention consists of the state board, 
made up of six laymen and four ministers. I have 
been State Superintendent for eighteen years and I 
have had a chance to observe the work of the board. 
You have every right to be exceedingly proud of the 
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men who. have represented you. At the eleven meet- 
ings of the board per year, we have a good attendance, 
often 100 percent of the members. Cornelius Parker, 
sitting here tonight, broke all records for service as 
president. We were dealing with the Church of the 
Redemption problem and we could not let him go. 

“Of Theodore Whitney one can say that every 
member of the Wakefield parish will testify to his 
efficient, unselfish work. He has held every position 
in the church, laboring with hand and brain and even 
helping in the pulpit. When storm and fire seriously 
damaged the church two years ago, he led the people 
in a noble work of restoration. 

“In Dr. Bissell we have a man of the Calvin 
Coolidge state and type—preacher, pastor, farmer, 
businessman. I wish that we all had his sense. I 
wish we all had his farm, or one like it, where he goes 
for sanity and health. 

“The worth and loyalty of these men is full of 
promise for the years ahead.”’ 

Introduced by Mr. Bicknell as “‘the best type of 
layman that we have,” Mr. Whitney said that service 
of the church was not a one-sided thing, that one got 
more than one gave, that he had made friends that he 
never would have had otherwise and had enjoyed 
thoroughly his service in the Wakefield church and his 
ten years’ work on the state board. 

He told a series of stories illustrating phases of 
parish and ministerial life, and kept the men well 
entertained. He declared that the Universalist Church 
is one of the most democratic organizations in exist- 
ence, and drew a parallel between its form of organiza- 
tion and our governmental forms in the United States. 

“The General Superintendent,” he said, “‘is like 
He deals with relations be- 
tween the conventions and the churches. He is our 
public relations officer. I hope that Dr. Cummins 
receives the support of all in his Forward Together 
Program.” 

Introducing Dr. Bissell, Mr. Bicknell said: “‘Gold- 
berg once said ‘Diplomacy is saying the nastiest thing 
in the nicest way.’ Let us paraphrase this and de- 
scribe Dr. Bissell: It is saying the correct thing in the 
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nicest way. Dr. Bissell says what needs to be said 
in the kindest way. He tackles difficult problems for 
the state board and gets results.” 

Dr. Bissell made a characteristic speech. It was 
terse, frank, honest, fearless. He began by saying 
that he had known Ingham Bicknell longer than any- 
one present, that Dr. and Mrs. Bicknell, his father 
and mother, had been like father and mother to him 
and to Mrs. Bissell. He then discussed ‘Facts.’ 
They are stubborn things, he said in substance. We 
try to dodge them but never succeed. He described 
some of the changes in Universalist churches, but 
said that the fact that we have fewer churches need 
not make us do poorer work. To Dr. Bissell a discon- 
certing fact, is that although we have half as many 
churches in the country as we had fifty years ago, 
“it costs ten times as much to keep them going as 
when we were twice as large.” 

Turning to the state affairs, he said: ‘“‘The state 
board is rapped over the knuckles at conventions and 
in between because it does not do more. It is beset 
with applications for aid. Thestubborn fact is that it 
has just so much money to do with. What is the 
State Convention? It is nothing but co-operating 
parishes and it can do nothing but what they make 
possible.”’ 

Finally Dr. Bissell expressed some convictions 
about the church in general based on over fifty years 
of experience. 

1. The welfare of the church rests not with con- 
ventions but with parishes. What the Universalist 
_ denomination is and does is settled not in convention 
but in the church at Lynn, in the church at Pasadena 
and in all the other local churches. 


Reasons for Not Going to the Doctor 
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2. Concerted movements, drives, large-scale mass 
movements don’t amount to very much. “I do not 
say that ‘forward together’ movements are worthless, 
but I do say that they do not do our real work. The 
great impact of the Universalist Church is not made by 
mass movements but by individual churches.” 

3. Our Church is overburdened with machinery. 
It costs too much just to keep wheels turning. Con- 
sidering the size of the denomination, we have more 
machinery than we can afford. 

Other convictions expressed dealt with quotas, 
starting new churches, the quality of the constituency 
(high in ability but not so willing to give time and 
money as the men of fifty years ago). 

He closed on an optimistic note. He said: “‘No 
doubt but that we can be a church of respectable size 
and strong influence for a longer period than any here 
will live to see. We have done something better than 
build a denomination; we have exerted an influence 
that is widespread. Still there is work to be done. 
Still we have a future. It may not be all that we 
should like, but it is worth working for.” 

Closing the meeting, Mr. Bicknell sprang a sur- 
prise by reading the following telegram from New 
York City to Victor A. Friend: “The trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention in session join with 
your many friends in grateful appreciation of the 
great services you have rendered to the whole de- 
nomination.” It was signed by Louis Annin Ames, 
president of the General Convention. 

The delegates gave Mr. Friend most enthusiastic 
applause. He responded in characteristic simple and 
modest words, and declared the session ended. 

a Vein 


By a Minister 


; DOCTOR who is devoted to rigorous mental 
processes has just presented me with a long 
list of the reasons which prevent him from at- 

tending or supporting the church. His list has moved 

my wife and me to compile some reasons for not sup- 
porting the medical profession. I think our list is as 
sensible as the doctor’s, although we do go to him 

when we are ill. 

Here are the doctor’s reasons for not supporting 
the church: 

(1) Churches disagree in their creeds, except in 
believing in a supernatural power. (2) Churches do 
not agree upon the form, extent or power of God. 
(3) Christian religious texts are almost entirely 
founded upon the Bible. (4) Only a small portion of 
middle-aged adults and an insignificant number of 
young adults hear sermons once a week. (5) Children 
are taught poorly, by means of obsolete methods, then 
only Bible geography and history. (6) Churches en- 
force their teachings dogmatically. (7) Research 
and the skeptical attitude are non-existent in the 
churches. (8) The church’s attitude is not only un- 
scientific but anti-scientific. (9) The church makes 
no application of its principles to daily life. (10) The 
church makes no effort to instruct by precept. (11) 
The church gives inadequate attention to character 
building. (12) The churches give inadequate at- 


tention to instruction or participation in sports, travel, 
games, hobbies, scouts, singing or charity. (18) The 
church emphasizes worship. (14) The church en- 
courages mediocrity; it rejects leaders unless they 
profess the Faith. (15) The churches are impotent 
in matters of social welfare. (16) Sentiment and 
philanthropy in the churches prevent adequate aid 
to the needy. (17) Failure of leadership in the 
church. (18) The churches agree belatedly with ac- 
cepted scientific principles. (19) Church boards, in- 
sisting on pleasing the parishioners, hold a monopoly 
on the employment of ministers in churches. (20) The 
church encourages satisfied well-wishers, does not help 
confused human beings. (21) The churches set forth 
the goal of heaven, which is not indispensable. (22) 
The church offers a sop for small troubles but is a 
disappointment in time of need. (23) The church is 
hypocritical. Preachings differ from belief. It does 
not define the terms it uses. (24) The church spon- 
sors a preponderance of the worst type of religious 
broadcasts. (25) The churches are a hindrance to 
rapid adjustment of the public mind in time of crisis. 
(26) The church monopolizes burial ceremonies. 
(27) The church has failed to modernize the custom of . 


burial. (28) The church’s great wealth is unproduc- 
tive. (29) Protestant churches have no choice of 
hours. (80) Clergymen are subjected to a narrow- 
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minded type of training. (31) Large numbers of the 
population are antagonistic or indifferent to the church. 

Our list parallels the doctor’s summation in large 
part. Our effort is to show the false generalizations 
the doctor has made and so we generalize with equal 
abandon about the medical profession. These are our 
reasons for not supporting the profession of medicine. 
Perhaps you will find some truth in them. 

(1) Schools of doctors disagree about diagnosis 
and methods of treating the human body. They agree 
only that they can cure disease. (2) Doctors disagree 
among themselves, whether they have the same train- 
ing or not. (8) The information doctors use seldom 
goes beyond their school training. (4) Doctors serve 
only asmall proportion of the population, usually those 
who need treatment least. (5) Doctors have not suc- 
ceeded in teaching young people and children more than 
the most superficial elements of personal hygiene. 
(6) Doctors do not permit non-professionals to ques- 
tion their decisions. (7) Doctors do little research and 
usually prefer the old and tried. (8) How much co- 
operation did Pasteur, Morton, Harvey, and many 
other scientists receive from doctors? (9) Doctors 
prescribe only for sick people. (10) Doctors get sick. 
Doctors smoke and drink. (11) Doctors are not in- 
terested in the ultimate moral effects of drugs and con- 
traceptives, which they sometimes prescribe. Doctors 
are not interested in the moral effect of suffering and 
incurable disease. (12) Doctors give inadequate at- 
tention to instruction or participation in sports, travel, 
games, hobbies, scouts, singing or charity. (18) Doc- 
tors believe in curing the sick. (14) Doctors will not 
accept anyone unless he is a successful graduate of a 
medical school, and has completed his interneship and 
passed the board examination. (15) Doctors are im- 
potent in matters of social welfare. (16) Doctors op- 
pose socialized medicine. (17) No doctor ever be- 
came President. (18) Doctors never accept the re- 
sults of research until years later. (19) The Amer- 
ican Medical Association reflects the wishes of the 
majority of doctors. (20) Doctors bring hope when 
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there is no hope and pamper the people who enjoy 
their ill health. (21) Doctors believe in perfect health 
as an ideal but, as everyone knows, perfect health is 
not indispensable. (22) Doctors give pills for the 
headache but they cannot cure cancer. (23) Doc- 
tors are hypocritical. They always try to give the 
impression that they can cure one. They never ex- 
plain their terms to laymen. (24) Doctors advertise 
on the radio, usually in very poor taste. (25) Doctors 
do’nothing to prevent public hysteria in time of epi- 
demic, flood or earthquake. (26) Doctors monopolize 
the use cf thé hospitals. (27) Doctors have not made 
hospitals as efficient and pleasant as possible. (28) 
Doctors permit hospital beds to go empty. They do 
not distribute medicines where they are most needed. 
And some doctors retire young. (29) Doctors are not 
available to the public at all times. (30) Doctors 
must undergo a one-sided type of training. (31) Doc- 
tors are not trusted by all pecple. Some people even 
fear them. 

These reasons parallel those presented against 
supporting the church. One could present additional 
reasons for not supporting the medical profession. 
For example: (82) Doctors’ cures are only temporary 
—everybody dies of heart failure eventually. At best, 
a doctor’s cures are effective in only a certain number 
of cases. (33) Doctors have built up a false reputa- 
tion and respect for themselves so that any doctor’s 
testimony will be accepted anywhere, whether at a 
trial or for a liver pill. (84) Doctors do not overcome 
prevalent health superstitions and ignorance concern- 
ing the human body. (35) Doctors charge for their 
counsel. (86) The medical profession is overspecial- 
ized. The result is that many sick people receive 
one-sided information and there is greater expense 
involved in the long run. (88) Doctors’ offices are 
dreary in appearance and they often smell bad. (39) 
Doctors are too professional in their manner. 

All of which makes me conclude that I shall not 
any longer go toa doctor. (But you will find me there 
when I’m sick!) 


A Book Alive with Religious Feeling 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


E have in this book* precisely what we should 
expect from the pen of Dr. Macintosh. His 
companion work, “The Problem of Knowl- 

edge,’’ published twenty-five years ago, was an ex- 
haustive compendium of all epistemological positions 
and discussions in recent philosophy. The present 
volume is a similar compendium of religious episte- 
mology. In style the book reveals on every page the 
able teacher’s intent, or maybe habit, of mediating 
ideas to the beginner, even when the author is ex- 
pounding or controverting the positions of the highly 
equipped. The style is intimate, even chatty at times. 
It has dignity not in being professional but in being 
adequate. The foremost instance of this clarity is the 
definition in the introduction of all the basic terms used 
in the entire treatise: knowledge, truth, epistemology, 
the four main theories of epistemology, the different 
*The Problem of Religious Knowledge. 
MacIntosh. (Harper. $3.50.) 


By Douglas Clyde 


types of intuition, beliefs, etc., are made explicit from 
no higher level of presupposition than ordinary cul- 
ture. From this beginning the meaning of every new 
conception introduced is made explicit. 

To one like the reviewer, who has been for many 
years among those who regard the whole epistemologi- 
cal enterprise as a false quest due to a learned mis- 
apprehension of the nature of knowledge itself, the 
book is amazingly interesting, due to the fact that it is 
alive with religious feeling. The many differing posi- 
tions as to that we know and how we know the object of 
religious experience seemed to the prejudiced mind of 
the reviewer to cancel each other out. But the episte- 
mological problem cannot get on without similarly 
inclusive statements of what we know this object to be. 
The warm interest the book awakens thus arises not 
only from the author’s own profound spirit, lifelong 
teacher of religious men and protagonist of religious 
causes, but also from the spirit of a large number of 
religious thinkers in very copious quotations from their 
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works, repeating—Professor Macintosh apparently 
eared little how much—their central convictions, 
which, far from canceling each other, now supplement 
and enhance each other and leave a deepened impres- 
sion of religious urgency in the human spirit and excite 
a want for an empirical metaphysics which the re- 
viewer thinks is now in the philosophic offing—if it be 
not blown away again by present world winds—a 
metaphysie which will disclose the fact of knowledge 
both religious and scientific, in which how we know is 
no longer an ‘epistemological’ problem but a scientific 
problem, an ordering of experience. 

It is a sign perhaps of the general epistemological 
miscarriage that a book so plainly in the field of re- 
ligious apologetics should omit any defense of a real 
knower experiencing both original unity of self and the 
rise of knowledge within it of both natural and re- 
ligious objects. It is an omission made not only from 
Professor Macintosh’s own position but from all posi- 
tions taken by the multitude of philosophies treated. 
Has not the failure of religious confidence, which is so 
widespread in the modern spirit, its source in the 
psychological and philosophical demotion of the self, 
the soul, the mind or the person from its earlier position 
in human belief as an original reality (a unity antece- 
dent to the construction of its patterned states) to a 
position of being nothing but that pattern, contem- 
porary with or posterior to its own states? 

That the book recognizes this fact and is thus a 
work in religious apologetics let Professor Macintosh 
explain in his own clear way: ‘It would be going very 
much wide of the mark,” he says, “to say that (the 
philosophy of religious knowledge) is of no great prac- 
tical importance or interest. For practical life the 
problem of knowledge in general is almost if not al- 
together negligible; but for religion, particularly in 
our day and among the educated and thoughtful, the 
problem of religious knowledge has become primary 
and fundamental. To point the contrast it is but neces- 
sary to refer to the present-day prestige of science in 
comparison with the disrepute into which, in our 
scientific age, theology has fallen. 

“Nor is the difference one of theory only. Let the 
scientist be as skeptical as he will in his theory of 
knowledge (if he has one), he may nevertheless go on 
acting as if things and people were real and knowable, 
and continue to amass a steadily increasing body of 
scientific information about natural and human ob- 
jects. But let a person once become convinced that 
knowledge in the sense in which it has been defined 
above is impossible in the realm of religion or, in other 
words, that the Religious Object—divine Reality, or 
what we call God—is unknowable, and more likely 
than not he will begin to act as if he knew God to be 
unreal and religion itself a delusion.” 

This fact clearly makes the work a defense. But 
is not the need for this defense due to the fact that 
whereas, though scientific knowledge be convicted of 
subjectivity, there still are human bodies and physical 
objects to make men forget the fact of scientific skep- 
ticism? But if doubt be cast on religious knowledge, 
there are no longer real persons in the foreground of life 
whose religious needs will discount the facts of theo- 
retic religious skepticism. 

Professor Macintosh, to be sure, in one of the 
initial definitions in the Introduction affirms his posi- 
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tion in this matter: “. . . . we apprehend (intuit, be- 
come aware of) our own mind or self as that which per- 
ceives, thinks, etc.’’ But nowhere among the host of 
religious epistemologists, including the author, is this 
position defended nor its importance to the establish- 
ment of knowledge presented. None of the words self, 
soul, person, mind, has a place in this index. But is 
it not true that religion is man’s religion and that God 
is the objective of religious urgency in man’s spirit, 
and that only indirectly, as a reflection upon this fact, 
is He an object of knowledge? If man himself be 
mind, his values cannot be made real merely by being 
set up in a Platonic realm of real essences or ‘‘eternal 
objects.” The negative thinking of our times has no 


‘adequate opposition in Platonic realism, and all axioms 


become merely postulates, and convention and perma- 
nent conviction become intellectual habits. 

If, as Professor Macintosh holds, the means of 
knowledge of God’s reality is man’s experience of Him 
in the cosmos and the issue of an adjustment of man’s 
life to Him, surely the correlated reality of the human 
self or person having the experience or making the ad- 
justment should, as the first task, be defended against 
the present widespread philosophic exclusion of re- 
ligion as well as against that influential group, treated 
in the present work, who, in spite of distinctive re- 
ligious experience and illustrious religious spirit, yet 
denature religion from its essentials, as evinced in its 
long history, in deference to their philosophic train- 
ing in which Hume’s introspective quest for an original 
unified self, doomed to failure, or merely empirical, is 
taken as the last sane word in the matter, and a con- 
structed self is taken as final. 

Professor Macintosh, arguing against Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s theory of the mythological nature of all 
theology, in another writing affirms that there are, 
besides valuable esthetic and conative elements in re- 
ligious utterance, also intellectual elements such as 
the proposition “‘God is a person,’ which are literally 
true. Now in the correlation of “God is a person”’ 
and ‘‘A man is a person,” in religious experience and 
attitude the reality of the divine person will be primary 
in the order of being, but the reality of the human per- 
son is certainly primary in the order of knowledge. 
In view of the training and position of a large body of 
Professor Macintosh’s opposition, an effective philo- 
sophie defense of the reality of the human person 
would seem the first requirement of the task in hand. 
But Hocking’s argument for the Mind-Other-Mind 
relation is dismissed with the remark that it is a 
brilliant but fallacious argument, and nowhere is the 
problem discussed. Not only an individual man but a 
whole epoch may have what William James called a 
philosophic blind spot. 


* * * 


THE BANG 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T was a very exciting party. Not one of those dull 
affairs where everybody is of the same age. The 
youngest person was two years old, and he had 
dark red hair the color of oak trees in the fall of the 
year. He also had the smallest navy blue suit and a 
white collar and a fat little paunch, which made him 
look now and then like a clergyman. 

The oldest person was Grandpa, who was a doctor 
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to look after people when they are sick. And in be- 
tween were all the rest of them. 

But this story is really about the very little ones 
and Grandpa. 

Dora was six; Peggy was four and a half; Frances 
was six, too; Marian was three and three-quarters; 
and Georgie, with the paunch, was two. 

Frances had on a blue dress, with smocking. 
Marian a white one. Peggy wore pink. And Dora 
blue. George, as you know, wore navy blue and white 
collar. 

Soon it was dinner time. 

On the great table were the most exciting things. 
In the middle was a large flat bow], full of water. This 
was a pond. In it were swans, large ducks and little 
ducklings, a bright green frog, and a canoe with a lady 
and gentleman in it. These were all bought at the 
Five and Ten Cent Store. 

All over the table stood animals—a lion, a camel, 
a sheep, a deer, and other animals of a wild kind 
never met before and therefore having no names. 
These also came from the Five and Ten Cent Store. 

By the side of each plate was a large orange- 
colored cracker. 

It was such fun squeezing into the proper places. 


It was more fun when the great brown turkey ' 


came in. (Frances later said a poem about how 
Thanksgiving was no fun at all for the turkey.) And 
the turkey was a good turkey. 

When the turkey was eaten, the crackers were 
picked up. 

Dora said softly: ‘Please don’t make the crackers 
bang.” 

Peggy said: “Please make the crackers bang.” 

Dora said: “I don’t like the noise.” 

Peggy said: ‘I do like the noise.”’ 

Dora’s father said: “Why, Dora, you aren’t 
afraid of crackers, are you?” 

“Yes, I don’t like the noise,’’ Dora said; and her 
pretty mouth looked as if it might ery. 

Dora’s father wanted her not to be frightened, so 
he said: “This is a very little cracker. It won’t make 
a great noise.” 

Dora screwed up her eyes and tried to look brave. 
Peggy and Frances and Marian were very thrilled. 

Grandpa looked at Dora. He knew that fright- 
ened children often are the gentlest and lovingest and 
have the best pretending-games all by themselves. 

Dora’s father held the cracker. His fingers were 
on the little strip of paper, ready to pull. Dora screwed 
up her face more tightly and her hand stole into the 
large hand of somebody who sat next. 

BANG! 

Oh! Oh! everybody cried and looked at Dora. 

Dora’s face undid itself from the screw. She 
smiled. She laughed. She said: “That wasn’t at all 
a bad bang.” 

And the next was better. 
still. 

But nobody knew how brave Dora really was. 

For it is easy to be brave when you are not afraid. 

The more afraid you are, the braver you are when 
you are brave. 

Grandpa said: “I have lived a very long time, and 
I have seen many, many afraid people; but I have 
never seen one afraid person who was brave and who 


And the next better 
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did not say: The Bang, when it did come, was not nearly 
so bad as I thought it would be.”’ 
* * * 
YOUTH’S PART IN THE FORWARD TOGETHER 
PROGRAM* 
Raymond C. Hopkins 


KNOW that since the Forward Together Program is a de- 
nominational undertaking there must be a place in it for the 
Y. P. C. U. as a vital part of the church. We often speak of the 
Y. P. C. U. as “‘the church of tomorrow,” but it is also true that 
it is “the church of today.”’ One of its chief functions is to secure 
members for our church and this function has been well carried 
out. Here in Connecticut practically every member of our state 
organization is also a member of the local church. 

It is these young church members that this forward movement 
is going to interest. It will appeal first of all because it is new. 
Youth is ever looking into new realms of thought, trying to find a 
better world in which to live. They stand ready, in the light of 
new facts, to discard today any idea which seemed sound and 
adequate yesterday. Age, on the other hand, gives place slowly 
to new ideas. This is why youth ‘must get behind this new 
movement” in our denomination. 

The very name of this new movement makes an appeal to 
the young. ‘Forward Together” seems to have been coined for 
them. Liberalism starts with them and liberalism is necessary to 
progress. Youth moves forward irresistibly, for it has no creeds, 
customs or prejudices to bind it. It is not greatly influenced by 
the systems of the past. Truth is the great issue. It is what 
they are continually seeking. If truth is to be found in the past, 
they cling to it; if it is to be found in the future, they search for it. 
Youth does not evade facts; it searches them out for foundations 
of new ideas. So I believe that our young people will be the first 
to grasp the truth and the sense in this new Forward Together 
idea, and will assist in spreading it until the Universalist Church 
recovers its strength and finds the road to success—the success 
that it deserves. 

I believe that this forward movement has come to us at the 
right moment. Now, if ever, our young people need some move- 
ment into which to enter wholeheartedly. In recent years they 
have heard of nothing but war, patriotism, compulsory training— 
fight, fight, fight. It has aroused the primitive instincts until 
today they are beginning to develop a desire to fight. Now let 
us lead them to fight for right rather than for might, for good 
rather than for evil, to make this a better world rather than to 
kill men. Let us induce them to fight for God rather than for a 
Hitler. In short, let us put our youth to work here in our church. 
Give to them the battling task of “putting across’”’ this forward 
program. Let them find a sane and sensible outlet for the pas- 
sion to fight which we have been creating in them. A better Y. P. 
C.U., a better Universalist Church, a better world, are the goals 
we must place before them. If we do this, we need not be anxious 
as to the part of the Y. P. C. U. in the Forward Together Program. 


*An address delivered at the midyear conference of the 

Connecticut Universalist Convention November 13, 1940. 
* * * 

Laurence Housman wrote the following lines which bear out 
the idea that God did not will suffering and darkness and poverty 
and war and all the evils that affiict us, but that, seeing them, He 
came to live with them, with us, suffering with us, struggling with 
us, putting strength and life into us— 

“Light looked down, and beheld darkness. 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Light. 
Peace looked down, and beheld War. 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Peace. 
Love looked down and beheld hatred. 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Love. 
So came Light and shone, 
So came Peace and gave rest, 
So came Love and gave Light, 
And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
—North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM THE REV. W. D. HARRINGTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You haven’t had a ‘‘reaction’’ from me for a long, long 
time, and I will tell you partly why—I have been reading others, 
all of them, as they appear in the Leader, and some of them have 
made me just a little bit ashamed for Universalists who nurse 
grouches and then spill them out to the public. 

My “reaction” this time is to say that I greatly appreciated 
Dr. Stafford’s sermon and your editorial commendation. I agree 
with you, too, in the suggestion that even though Dr. Stafford 
is admittedly a Universalist he does not necessarily have to 
join the Universalist denomination. 

In my time I have known numerous able men and preachers 
who hold the same higher hope that we Universalists hold, but 
have found their work in other and larger fields in other and 
larger denominations—and are doing and have done a great 
service to the Kingdom of God on earth by remaining in the work 
where they have a larger opportunity for a greater service. 

I sometimes regret that I did not remain in the work where 
I first started preaching, because I have not a doubt in the world 
that I should have had better success and wider opportunity to 
preach the unsearchable richness of God’s grace to a world hungry 
for the bread of life. I have a distinctly higher opinion of the 
advice given me by the lately retired Bishop George A. Miller 
of the Methodist denomination, who started me to preaching out 
in the Philippine Islands in 1904. Bishop Miller is a Universalist 
in faith, but no one can estimate the greater work accomplished 
by him because he remained in the Methodist Church. 

And I could name many others with whom I have been per- 
sonally acquainted whose lives have been made sweet by the 
larger hope “That nothing walks with aimless feet, that not one 
life shall be destroyed or cast as rubbish to the void, when God 
hath made the pile complete.’ God bless them all! And more 
power to our small and struggling denomination, which has its 
place still in this world and ever will, so long as there are people 
with burdens too heavy to bear who will heed the cry of the 
Master, “Come unto me all ye that are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest.” 

May I say, in closing, that I want to go upon a pilgrimage 
and preach wherever men and women, boys and girls, in large or 
small numbers will hear me. I had a singularly blessed time in 
Hopkinsville, Ky., recently at their Universalist Convention 
October 11 and 12, which makes me feel that I would like to take 
the advice now of Dr. Lewis B. Fisher and of the Rev. Thomas 
Chapman, and ‘leave my nets” and follow my heart’s call to 
preach the larger hope to all who have ears to hear. 

Wm. David Harrington. 

Metropolis, Ill. 


x * 


THE NEW MINISTER AT ST. PAUL’S 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently my sister and I went to St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church in Chicago, to which Donald K. Evans was called last 
year. We have gone there before and have been impressed with 
the friendly spirit of the people and their desire to make their 
church a beautiful thing, both physically and spiritually. They 
have worked against odds in making the chapel physically beau- 
tiful, but have now achieved a worship center which is admirable 
and impressive. It stands as an emblem of co-operative thought, 
devotion and hard work on the part of many people. 

Not only is the chapel a thing of beauty but the whole set-up 
of the church is one in which the people of St. Paul’s may take 
pride. Under the capable and consecrated leadership of Donald 
Evans and his wife, the church is growing and developing. Those 
of us who shared in the service that Sunday morning will not soon 
forget the moments of silence and high resolve. The communion 
service was full of meaning and inspiration. The whole service 
was a fine expression of liberalism at its best and I am glad to 
have had the opportunity of sharing in the experience. 


This letter is written to do for Donald Evans and his wife 
what they would never do for themselves. They are modest 
and unassuming and are doing a fine job. They would never 
think to write for publication what they are doing. They deserve 
credit and I am happy to give it to them and to the loyal members 
of their church. 

Mary E. Willits. 

Oak Park, Iil. 


* * 


NATIONAL UNITY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

With many others, the editor of the Leader has tackled the 
question of ‘“‘national unity.’”’ It seems to be supplanting ‘‘de- 
mocracy”’ as a subject of discussion, with about as many inter- 
pretations. Is it not just possible that some fundamental rela- 
tion exists between the two, something more vital than seems to 
have been noted? Elimination is a facile way to clarify a subject, 
to get closer to its correct meaning. 

National unity does not mean that one should renounce con- 
sidered convictions, or cease from expressing them in worthy 
manner. It does not mean that one should condone acts that 
contravene justice or good morals, nor that one should praise 
what is not praiseworthy. One need not be a yes-man. 

Discussion of the subject appears to have been concerned 
with surface, or transient, considerations, not factors of basic 
importance. There is one cause of national disunity that is 
fundamental and from which most of the matters discussed are 
offshoots merely. It is becoming more and more a canker in the 
vitals of the republic. It is the innate, implacable antagonism 
between our political democracy that today represents the hope 
of the world for government of, for, and by the people—free 
people—and the spirit represented by autocratic capitalism. It 
is from this war, inescapable when two such antagonistic forces 
are in juxtaposition, that most of what constitutes current dis- 
cussion of domestic economic and political maladjustments 
springs. This fight is to a certain extent camouflaged. It should 
be brought out into the open and discussion focused on funda- 
mentals to make the average citizen understand the real situation. 

Unless our capitalistic economy is democratized, and the 
unity of government and business achieved, the tendency will 
show steadily-increasing autocratic encroachment upon the func- 
tion of government, as has occurred abroad. 

This has been the major domestic battleground of the 1930’s, 
wherein the New Deal by questionable leaning toward socialistic 
practices is paving the way to a degree of government control 
that will play into the hands of autocracy of whatever type finds 
itself in position to take command. Dictators happen along 
whenever conditions are ripe. 

The only sure defense is to democratize our productive 
economy, in that way, too, starting us on the highway to eco- 
nomic balance, that is, a volume of buying power continuously to 
absorb full production with full employment. 

Walter Stuart Kelly. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


A PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam circulating the enclosed petition to President Roosevelt. 
One such, bearing sundry signatures, has been sent to him, and 
others are on the way. I think it explains and also justifies it- 
self. I hope you will deem it of sufficient interest and impor- 
tance to deserve publication and perhaps editorial comment. 

I have no acquaintance with the eight Union Seminary stu- 
dents. They have no connection with, no knowledge of, the un- 
dertaking to send petitions to the President for their release. It 
may well be that they would prefer jail to freedom for a period 
equal to that in which other young men, who do not happen to 
be ministers or theological students, must be instructed in the 
wholesale killing of fellow human beings. A year in jail will not 
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hurt them. But it will hurt, or at any rate it ought to hurt, 
every citizen who loves his country and mourns to see it blindly 
and stupidly punishing choice young men for being true to 
themselves and to God. 

It should be added that personal letters to the President will 
be much more potent than signatures to a petition. Let the 
President hear from the people. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

A Petition 
To President Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, hereby 
earnestly petition you for the immediate pardon of the eight Union 
Seminary students lately sentenced to imprisonment for a year 
and a day for their refusal to register under the conscription act. 

We respectfully submit: 

1. The penalty prescribed in the act is for those who “‘evade”’ 
registration. The word connotes a degree of deceit. It points 
to slackers, to draft-dodgers. Not such were the Union students. 
They went before the registrars, fully identified themselves, giv- 
ing their names and all pertinent information required. Thus 
their formal refusal to register was in fact a virtual registration. 
It should have been so regarded, and would have been if the 
federal officials had been wiser. A merely formal dereliction, in- 
spired too by noble motives, deserved a merely nominal punish- 
ment. Instead of ‘‘a year and a day,” a day would have been 
appropriate. 

2. These theological students were by the act exempted 
from military training whether conscientious objectors to war or 
not. Accordingly a refusal of the one thing required of them, 
namely, registration, was their only way of protesting effectively, 
as young men of military age, against a law compelling other 
young men to spend a year in learning the art of collective homi- 
cide. 

8. To the eight Union students the whole country is in- 
debted for a heartening exhibition of independence, courage and 
firmness in the right as God has given them to see the right. 
Shall such qualities be penalized by the government of the 
United States? We say, No, God forbid! It is your high 
privilege to correct the mistake of the federal judge, and we con- 
fidently appeal to you to pardon these admirable young men at 
once. 

* * 
URGES THE HOOVER PLAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have probably seen the statement issued by the com- 
missions for relief in Belgium, Norway, Holland and Poland. 
These commissions support Herbert Hoover’s statement con- 
cerning the possibility of giving relief to twenty-seven million 
innocent civilians, and I think should be widely publicized. 
Great Britain needs relief and will need relief without any ques- 
tion, and I admire your stand for her. On the other hand, 
there are multitudes equally innocent who need assistance to 
keep death from their door. Why should we not as a church do 
all that we can to open the way that will lead to their help? 

All who are interested should write the Joint Commissions 
for European Relief, Room 426, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 

FULL OF CHARACTERISTIC COMMON SENSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The issue of The Christian Leader of November 23, 1940, 
contains a letter entitled ‘‘A Correction’’ by Dr. Willard C. Sel- 
leck. As it is an article of mine that is corrected some public 
reaction by me is in order. First, I was requested to send you the 
report of the Franklin meeting. Second, not knowing just why 
that meeting was being held, and why held at Franklin, I asked 
somebody whom I considered authority, and was told the story 
that I wrote in my account. All of this only “goes to show” how 
unwise it is to recount history without making original research. 
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So I confess that my informant and I told what is obviously an 
untruth, and that is bad. I am very glad indeed that my good 
friend Dr. Selleck wrote the correction, giving the true story of the 
origin of our Japanese Mission enterprise. But [I still do not 
know why the Franklin meeting, and why Franklin. My igno- 
rance is not bliss to me, so I wish someone would enlighten my 
darkness about it. 

I do not often send in a contribution to your Reactions. But 
as Iam now at it, will you let me refer to another matter? Don’t 
you think you are just a little bit overpublicizing ‘‘Conscientious 
Objectors’? No nation on earth now or in history has ever 
been so just to them as ours. As for their status in our Church, 
they are absolutely free. Neither Church nor nation intends to 
make martyrs of them. So why all the fuss about them? Why 
not use our energy and more space in your paper to deal with the 
needs of the thousands of young men who have loyally gone into 
service for the nation and the freedom they love, and are facing 
new and strange conditions and temptations? They are in far 
greater peril than “‘Conscientious Objectors.”’ 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


ARE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS COWARDS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

T have never had the opportunity of meeting face to face one 
of those strange beings who call themselves ‘‘conscientious ob- 
jectors.”’ I would very much like to do so if it might lead to a 
better understanding of their way of thinking. At present I can 
not even think kindly of their attitude. It looks too much like 
the religion of saving your own skin which is really the glorification 
of cowardice. J have seen so much of the hell on earth caused 
by this kind of religion that anything resembling it makes me 
see red. I wish someone would give me an adequate statement 
of how you arrive at your attitude and the ground on which you 
stand. 

If you have found a solvent which will melt out of the human 
heart the rock of hate which is the cornerstone of this and all 
war, I long to sit at your feet and Jearn. If you have found a 
philosophy which is big enough to serve as the common denom- 
inator of democracy, socialism, communism and all the other 
isms, I will go with you. Each of these political doctrines con- 
tains a fraction of truth, some large, some small, all different but 
not necessarily contradictory, and the good of all could be added 
together into something bigger than anything we now have if we 
could find a philosophy which would serve as this combining 


. element, this common denominator. 


If you who call yourselves “conscientious objectors’ have 
found this philosophy, I will go with you to the end of the world. 
We will give our lives that it may become the common property 
of mankind. And we will begin to build into reality Tennyson’s 
dream of the parliament of man and federation of the world. 

I know that if I can think straight at all it is only in terms of 
the homely incidents of that little corner of the world in which 
I live. I conscientiously object to all unnecessary violence, but 
if a crazy man or a criminal should break into my home and offer 
violence to a member of my family, I would not hesitate to use 
whatever violence was necessary to restrain him. If such a 
man, or a group of such men, were at large in the community 
standing as a continual threat to all decent families, I would con- 
sider it a duty and a privilege to do whatever I could to help 
remove that threat. I question seriously whether any man who 
would not be willing to do as much has the right to enjoy the 
security of a decent neighborhood. 

I can see nothing in the national and international com- 
munity which would justify a different attitude, and am there- 
fore forced to the conclusion that these self-styled “conscientious 
objectors” either know something which is hidden from the rest 
of the world or they are deluding themselves and hiding behind 
some sloppy thinking which is in effect the religion of saving 
one’s own skin and the glorification of cowardice. 

Horace Ward. 
Rose Hill, N.C. : 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE LITTLE CLAY LAMP 


Rebekah was helping her mother fill all 
the little lamps ready for the evening when 
their guests would be there; that is, she 

\ was braiding little 

oat oc twists of cloth for 

= 0) 2 

A rcaqgeoet™”, wick in each little 

clay lamp. She liked 

CRS working with her 

mother, they had so 

many things to say to each other. Just 

now they were talking about the company 
for whom they were making ready. 

“I’m glad we will have guests here, 
aren’t you, mother?” Rebekah said, her 
fingers busily braiding away at the strips 
of cloth. “I do believe every house in 
Bethlehem has someone coming; there must 
have been ever and ever so many people 
born here to bring so many back to be 
counted. Why does the Roman emperor 
want to count us anyway?”’ 
ta “Three, four, and one make five,’’ said 
Rebekah’s mother, counting over the 
thick blankets. “Hurry, Rebekah, any 
minute will bring your uncle and aunt. 
More than two guests I couldn’t take; we 
have only enough blankets for five people.” 

“What was it you asked?”’ 

‘‘Why are we to be counted?” 

“Just another fancy of the emperor’s, I 
suppose. It is hard on folks to have to 
leave their daily work to take a journey for 
no better reason.” 

“I'd love a journey,’’ Rebekah said 
quickly. “I wish I could leave my daily 
work and take one now. Nathan told me 
his father had put everyone to work at the 
inn, to make ready for all who will stop 
there. I’d like to go to the inn courtyard 
and see all the strangers coming.” 

“Rebekah, such talk! A girl does not 
hang around courtyards of inns. She 
stays at home and finds plenty—” 

“Oh, mother, there’s a knot,’’ Rebekah 
interrupted, “right in the middle of the 
last wick. Now it will be a crooked light. 
Shall I use it or throw it away?” 

“You may as well keep it. It will give 
some sort of a light, and even a crooked 
light would be better than none. Put 
the lamp on the shelf by the door and use 
Teast. 

So on the shelf went the lamp with the 
crooked wick and no one thought of it 
again till much later. The company came 
and Rebekah more than ever wished she 
might go on a journey. 

When it was time for the evening meal 
and the lamps had been lighted and they 
all sat together laughing and talking, Re- 
bekah thought she had never been so 
happy. 

Just then there was a knock at the door 
and, without waiting for an answer, Nathan 
stepped into the room. ‘‘Father sends me 
to ask if you have room for two travelers. 


wicks and putting a 


Our inn is full and there are these two who 
have no place to stay. They have made 
the journey from Nazareth and are only 
now arrived.” 

Rebekah looked past him into the shad- 
owy street. There were the travelers, a 
man and a woman. They looked so tired 
that Rebekah felt sorry for them, and she 
turned eagerly to hear what her mother 
would decide. 


“Why, Nathan, I’m sorry, but we’ve. 


company too and I’ve no room nor blankets 
either for anyone else.” 

“Oh, the poor people, whatever will they 
do?” Rebekah asked. 

“Perhaps father will let them stay in the 
stable. It’s clean and warm. I think he 
will,’ Nathan reassured her. ‘“‘I’ll ask 
him, now,” and he ran off into the darkness. 

“The stable is so dark,’’ Rebekah spoke 
quickly, “they need a light. See, mother, 
the little lamp with the crooked wick, 
please!’ 

“Why, give it to them and welcome,” 
said her mother. And Rebekah took the 
lamp and hurried out to the strangers. 

“Here,”’ she said, “‘is a little lamp to give 
you light. The wick is crooked but the 
oil is as good as any.” 

It was the woman who took the lamp, 
as though she knew how welcome the 
light would be. 

“Thank you,” she said. “It’s very good 
of you to let us take this lamp.” 

“You may keep it always if you like,” 
Rebekah assured her. ‘I’m sorry the wick 
is crooked and that we have no place to 
take care of you ourselves.” 

“They may have the stable,” it was 
Nathan hurrying back again, and with 
another word of thanks, and a smile for 
Rebekah, the strangers followed the boy 
toward the inn, the woman carefully carry- 
ing the lamp. 

When Nathan had seen the man and 
woman safely inside the stable, he wished 
them good night, and went into the inn. 

As for the lamp with the crooked wick, 
it found itself standing on the edge of a 
manger and, though the light was not quite 
steady, because of the knot in the wick, it 
burned the best it was able, since it was the 
only light and so much depended upon it. 

“But for the knot in my back,” it 
thought, “I would burn much more 
brightly. However, one must do the best 
with what one has.” 

The stable door was a little open and 
many stars glowed in the night sky. 

‘‘What great lamps someone has set out- 
side the door!’’ the little lamp thought to 
itself. ‘‘How well they burn! I wonder if 
they see me burning here.” 

The crooked lamp burned brightly until 
at last the great lamps outside the stable 
began to fade as the sky grew rosy with 
the dawn. 

Presently Nathan came to the stable and 


his father with him. “You passed a good 
night?” Nathan’s father asked. But Na- 
than was looking toward the manger with 
astonishment and surprise. 

“A baby!”’ he breathed. 

He picked up the lamp. There was no 

longer a knot in its wick for during the night 
the knot had burned away. Indeed, there 
was no more oil left in the lamp, so that it 
seemed quite useless. But the woman 
reached out her hand to take it. “The 
little girl gave it to me,’ she said, ‘‘per- 
haps she would like it back again.”’ 
» So the lamp went back to Rebekah, but 
neither she nor Nathan knew that the 
little lamp with the crooked wick had given 
light for the coming of the little Jesus.— 
From the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, De- 
cember, 1932, and used with permission of 
the Pilgrim Press, publishers. 


* * 


O MASTER OF THE COMMON WAY 


O Master of the Common Way! 
Within my heart walk thou this day! 
Above the tumult and the strife, 
Thou art the truth, thou art the life. 
Still dost thou shepherd little ones 
And still thine ancient mercy runs 
To meet the soul, 

And make it whole. 


O Master of the Common Way! 
Thy robe is flamed with sunset’s ray, 
And spread upon the gentle land, 
Serene thy blessings gladly stand. 
Thy staff is strength upon the road, 
Thy yoke of love bears every load. 
When shadows come, 
Oh lead us home! 

—Max A. Kapp. 


* * 


YOUR 1939 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Perhaps you have saved the ones you 
received, disliking to throw them away. 
Would you feel differently about letting 
them go if you knew they could be put to 
good use by children, eager for materials 
for making calendars, blotters and other 
simple gifts? If you will send your pack- 
age to the G.S.S. A., the cards will be put 
to good use. And here is gratitude in ad- 
vance for your co-operation. ) 


* * 


ABOUT JUNIOR CHOIRS 


A mimeographed pamphlet entitled 
“Junior Choirs’ has just been published 
by the Division of Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. This has been 
written by Miss Ruth Campbell Hurd, 
leader of the Junior Choir Festival which 
each year opens Anniversary Week meet- 
ings in Boston. This seven-page pamphlet 
considers the values in a junior choir, not 
only to the individual member but to the 
church school as well. It touches upon 
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membership, rehearsals, presentation of 
an anthem, the selection of music (listing 
many anthems suitable for this age), robes, 
and festivals. We recommend this pam- 
phlet to schools which already have a 
junior choir, also to those desiring to have 
one. To anyone interested, a copy will 
be sent free upon request. 


* * 


A NEW WORK BOOK BY 
MISS WINCHESTER 


If, in the midst of the multitudinous and 
conflicting loyalties of present society, the 
young person is to place any value upon a 
vital Christian heritage, that heritage must 
be expressed for him in terms of the actual 
program of his church today. 

Within the last few weeks Miss Margaret 
Winchester, Universalist General Sunday 
School Association staff member, has ap- 
proached this whole problem in a new unit 
in the Pilgrim Junior Bible Workbook 
Series, entitled “Our Church at Work.”’ 
Miss Winchester’s main emphasis is the 
building of an “intelligent and loyal church 
membership”’ through the process of help- 
ing boys and girls “to develop an awareness 
of God, to gain ability in participating 
actively in the church fellowship, and to 
discover the wider work of the church.” 

This workbook has more to recommend 
it than fine modern illustrations, carefully 
chosen Bible selections, and practical sug- 
gestions for investigations and projects. 
The author has given attention to these 
important factors, but her very real con- 
tribution is that, in the presentation of her 
material, she has succeeded in bridging for 
the child the almost insurmountable gap 
between the early church and the church of 
today. She has led the student from 
church experiences he has already had to 
new experiences in which broader aims are 
implicit, and she has used historical back- 
ground only as its explanation makes vivid 
the functions of a vital church in which the 
junior shares both in responsibility and 
fellowship. 

A detailed teachers guide for the unit is 
available. 

Mary Lillie, 
Director of Religious Education, 
Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass. 


* *” 


HELP IN YOUR CHURCH PLANNING 


To all those at a distance who come to 
Boston for Christmas shopping, to others 
from far or near who will make a special 
trip to 16 Beacon Street, this announce- 
ment is intended. Beginning Dec. 2 the 
G.§.S. A. will have on display an exhibit 
of many things helpful in the celebration of 
Christmas in the church and home. Stories, 
poems, carols, plays, suggestions for wor- 
ship centers, pictures, posters—these are 
some of the materials which will be as- 
sembled for display. 

Leaders in the local church, whatever 
their responsibility, will find here helpful 


suggestions for enriching the church’s 
observance of Christmas. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Children’s Division of the Portland, 
Maine, Council of Churches is an active 
group of elementary church school teach- 
ers in the city of Portland and near-by 
towns, meeting monthly throughout the 
year. In November, in place of.a single 
meeting, the group divided, with nursery, 
kindergarten, primary and junior teachers 
holding separate sessions. For the’ pri- 
mary teachers, on Nov. 13, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews of the G. S. S. A. staff was the 
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speaker. The meeting was held in Congress 
Square Universalist Church and the sub- 
ject was “The Use of Pictures with Chil- 
dren.” 


On Nov. 10 in our church school in Nor- 
walk, Ohio, a picture of Sir Galahad was 
dedicated as a memorial to Mrs. Sarah B. 
Clapp. A very appropriate and beautiful 
service was prepared and conducted by 
Miss Ruth Gay, superintendent of the 
school. An order of service, carrying on the 
cover page a print of Sir Galahad, was used 
by the school on that day and taken home 
as a reminder of a rich experience of wor- 
ship. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE MOVE FORWARD 


The response to the request for a list of 
Universalist women enrolled in all local 
churches has been most gratifying. From 
Pasadena, California, to Calais, Maine, 
and from Minneapolis, Minnesota, to St. 
Petersburg, Florida, reports and names 
have been coming in to form a master list 
of the womanhood of our church. The As- 
sociation of Universalist Women takes this 
as a favorable omen that the enlarged pro- 
gram of adult education which it is under- 
taking has aroused a definite interest, 
and that the women are determined to 
make a united effort toward the attain- 
ment of the goals which have been set up 
for the year. 

To all those whose names were received 
before Noy. 1, the Bulletin is being sent, 
with the hope that it will take into these 
seven thousand homes the message of the 
work that is being carried on by the only 
national organization of women within our 
denomination. This official organ of the 
Association brings, five times each year, a 
message from its president, current phases 
of the work of its departments, and pro- 
motional hints and guides. 

To promote the work of the Association 
during this first year, the Brig Hand-in- 
Hand II was “launched”’ in September. It 
went to the leaders of the many groups 
within our church as a card, bearing the 
five goals set up as the objectives for the 
reorganization and unification of our 
women’s program. With the Brig went a 
packet of material, in the form of guides, 
to help in program building. The refill, 
which has just been sent out, is a new ship- 
load of additional helps along the line of 
the departments, worship services, and 
literature on two of the areas of living 
which were accepted as the theme for the 
year. Six hundred and fifty of these refills 
will be received in as many church groups, 
sent with the hope that the Forward To- 
gether Program may be timed to a definite 
accomplishment. 

Five goals have been set up as objectives 
to be reached by 1941. Groups are urged 


to achieve these as early as possible. When 
definite progress can be reported, the Brig, 
sent out with the first packet, should be re- 
turned, and a request made for a certificate 
of membership in the Association, copies 
of which are now available through the 
office at 16 Beacon Street. 

Your promotional secretary has a deep 
and abiding conviction that the religion of 
universal brotherhood and good will is the 
vital need of the hour, and that Universal- 
ist women stand committed to a great re- 
sponsibility. That responsibility demands 
two very definite things, both of which are 
easily within reach: 

1. Every Universalist woman informed 
about the work which the Association of 
Universalist Women is undertaking as a 
part of the general Forward Together 
Program of the Church. 

2. Every Universalist woman partici- 
pating in the program with a ‘‘together- 
ness’’ which is a prerequisite to success. 

I. M.F, 


* * 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


The new power line through that section 
of North Carolina has made electricity 
available at Outlaw’s Bridge. If and when 
the necessary fixtures may be secured Rey. 
and Mrs. Gustav Ulrich will realize another 
of those worth-while dreams for their com- 
munity. If you intend to make a Christmas 
gift to friends in this circuit bear in mind. 
this much needed improvement, and ear- 
mark your gift for the especial purpose. 
It may be sent direct to Mr. Ulrich, or 
through your state treasurer. Mr. UI- 
rich’s address is R. F. D. 2, Seven Springs, 
N.C. 


* * 


The A. U. W. announces the following 
nominating committee for 1941, certain 
changes having been necessitated by the 
resignation of Mrs. Seth R. Brooks. 
Mrs. William Wallace Rose, chairman—. 

Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Thomas McBride—New York. 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple—Rhode Island. 


—— 


‘the strong help of men. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ 


- ASSOCIATION 


The Novy. 18th meeting of the Boston 
Ministers’ Association at Universalist 
headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, was called 
to order by President George H. Wood at 
10.45 a.m. There were 20 present. De- 
votions were conducted by Rev. Luther 
G. Morris of Stoughton. The secretary- 
treasurer’s report was read and approved. 
Speaking for the program committee, Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy announced that the 
speakers for the December meetings would 
be the deans of the theological schools at 
St. Lawrence and Tufts. Dr. George E. 
Huntley suggested that a committee be 
appointed to look into the possibilities of 
obtaining a small organ for the meeting 
room so that there might be music and 
singing in the program of devotions. Such 
a committee will be chosen and announced 
at the next meeting. 

President Wood then called upon Rev. 
Leslie Nichols to introduce Victor A. 
Friend. Mr. Friend spoke on “Is the 
Church Necessary?’’ In his opinion it is. 
To be sure, the church must change to 
meet conditions of the day. It must put 
an added emphasis upon the permanent 
values of religious training, including all 
church people from the youngest to the 
oldest. The church must teach prayer as 
Its service of 
worship is not a performance but an ex- 
perience. To this end, it must utilize 
color, drama and music of the best and 
most appropriate kinds. Ministers must 
add background instruction, setting and 
spontaneity to the readings of a service. 
The church must help laymen to under- 
stand that religion is not a creed but prin- 
ciples of action and should lead the laymen 


‘to a point at which they will form their 


own principles of action in accord with the 
teachings of the church. Our theological 
schools must train and give us men who 


-are properly fitted to do this thing. 


A brief discussion period followed Mr. 
Friend’s address. Rev. Luther G. Morris 
then gave the benediction. Seventeen of 
the group remained at headquarters to en- 
joy a luncheon served by Miss Dora J. 
Brown and Miss Virginia Swensson. 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The Old Colony Association of Univer- 
‘salist Churches, which has functioned for 


113 years, held its annual meeting in the 


Foxboro, Mass., church on Nov. 7. 
The morning program consisted of a 
worship service conducted by Rev. Francis 


‘P. Randall of Brockton and a sermon on 


“Can You Take It’’ by Rev. Albert C. 
Niles of Weymouth and South Weymouth. 

Luncheon was served at noon by the 
ladies of the Foxboro parish. 


The afternoon worship service was led by 
Rev. Luther G. Morris of Stoughton. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Rev. Fran- 
cis P. Randall of Brockton; vice-president, 
Rev. William E. Gardner of North Wey- 
mouth and Quincy; secretary, Mrs. Edwin 
R. Sampson of North Weymouth; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Eben Prescott of Braintree. 

Ten dollars was voted to The Christian 
Leader. 

The afternoon speakers were Dr. Louis 
S. Chase and Dr. William M. Shanahan, 
both of the Boston State Hospital. The 
former spoke on “Facts and Fancies about 
Mental Diseases” and the latter on “‘Men- 
tal Hygiene.”’ 

About 75 people were in attendance, in- 
cluding delegations from Braintree, Brock- 
ton, Canton, Quincy, Stoughton, South 
Weymouth and North Weymouth, as well 
as Foxboro, the entertaining parish. 

The spring meeting will be held at All 
Souls’ Unitarian-Universalist Church of 
Braintree, of which the retiring president, 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., is pastor. 


MISSION EXHIBIT 
AT ABINGTON 


On a dull rainy November day about 
50 women representing several churches in 
Abington, Mass., and vicinity gathered in 
the Abington Universalist church, where 
Mrs. Bessie Saley and her helpers were ex- 
hibiting the articles they had made through 
the year to be sent at this season to mis- 
sion points in North Carolina, particularly 
Friendly House. 

The Boorns had told Mrs. Saley that 
baby clothes were much needed, so that 
this year’s effort was centered largely on 
infants’ wear. There were dainty white 
dresses, gertrudes, flannel jackets, cro- 
cheted jackets, bonnets, bootees, all made 
from material contributed by interested 
people. 

In addition, there were crib quilts and 
larger quilts, girls’ dresses, a beautiful sofa 
pillow, scrapbooks, books for children to 
color made from the dividing sections of 
shredded-wheat packages, and dolls—more 
than a dozen of them—all dressed even to 
crocheted caps and jackets. 

There were pillow cases made from flour 
sacks which Mrs. Saley bleaches, so remov- 
ing all the printing. 

She had already sent off one box of 
clothing and had other warm clothing at 
home that she was repairing before sending 
on its way. 

The inspection of the exhibit was fol- 
lowed by the meeting of the Abington 
women. This consisted of a worship ser- 
vice, during which two solos were rendered 
by a young lady of Abington, accompanied 
by Mrs. L. W. Attwood. Mrs. Attwood 


also read from a recent letter that she had 
received from Rev. Hannah J. Powell, who 
spent a most interesting summer with 
friends in North Carolina. The letter 
ended with a characteristic remark: ‘TI 
wish I were only forty or even fifty years 
old so that I could go back into the work.” 

Mrs. Albert Perron, wife of the North 
Abington Baptist minister, gave an inter- 
esting talk on Norway—of a visit she made 
there, the home of her ancestors, two years 
ago and something of the present situation. 

Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson of North Wey- 
mouth gave a brief talk on Friendly House 
and some outstanding facts in the life of 
Clara Barton. She also told of the work of 
the camp for diabetic girls run during the 
summer at the Clara Barton Homestead 
in North Oxford, Mass., a fitting memorial 
to one who devoted her life in service to 
humanity. 

The proceedings closed with tea served 
by the Abington ladies. 


Y. P. C. U. BALL 
AT MELROSE 


Amid the setting of a Mexican cabaret, 
250 unioners from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island attended the annual state 
ball at the Melrose, Mass., Universalist 
church on Saturday evening, Nov. 16. 

Unions represented were Arlington, 
Assinippi, Attleboro, Cambridge, Danvers, 
East Boston, Everett, Foxboro, Framing- 
ham, Franklin, Haverhill, Lawrence, Leom- 
inster, Lynn, Malden, Melrose, North 
Weymouth, Peabody, Providence (Media- 
tor), Salem, Saugus, Swampscott, Wake- 
field, Worcester (All Souls and First), 
Gardner and Tufts College. 

Maine, District of Columbia, California, 
and Prague, Czechoslovakia, were also 
represented. 

Various prizes were awarded by the state 
president, Ernest W. Posson of Worcester 
(All Souls). The bronze plaque, presented 
annually to the union having the largest 
number of delegate miles, was for the third 
time awarded to the Worcester (All Souls) 
union with 69 present and a total of 3,519 
delegate miles, and they now have perma- 
nent possession of it. The second prize, a 
Y. P. C. U. banner, was awarded to the 
Worcester (First) union, which had 16 
present and a total of 816 delegate miles. 
Honorable mention went to Attleboro with 
10 present and a total of 500 delegate miles. 
The Door Prize was awarded to Helen 
Powers, the president of the Worcester 
(First) union. The elimination dance 
was won by Nancy Eales and Robert 
Dickinson of Melrose. 

An invitation was received to hold the 
next state ball at the Worcester (First) 
church next November. 

Patrons were Rev. and Mrs. Leslie C. 
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Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace E. Bryant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Buttrick and Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving Johnson of the Melrose church. 

Others present were the state president, 
Ernest W. Posson, and Mrs. Posson, of 
Worcester, state vice-president, Russell L. 
Mowry of Providence, state corresponding 
secretary, Christine L. Durkee of Danvers, 
state recording secretary, Dorothy C. 
Danner of Malden, state treasurer, Gordon 
B. McKeeman of Lynn, directors, Dorothy 
Walters of Melrose, Irving H. James of 
Peabody, Richard Strachan of Cambridge, 
Fenwick Wheeler of Wakefield, and state 
co-ordination chairman, Dean Currier of 
Gloucester. 

Dana E. Klotzle, national vice-president 
and former state vice-president, was pres- 
ent, as were Rev. William E. Gardner, 
former national executive secretary and 
former state vice-president, and Rev. O. 
Herbert McKenney, former state vice- 
president. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND 
THE NEEDS OF THE HOUR 


Seven co-operative agencies of the Amer- 
ican Churches are coming together for the 
first time in order to face the unprecedented 
demands of this hour. For two days all 
the agencies will be working together in 
joint sessions. Before and after the joint 
sessions they will be meeting separately 
for their own business. The following or- 
ganizations will be holding regular or 
special meetings: Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Home 
Missions Council, Council of Women for 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, National Council of 
Church Women, United Stewardship Coun- 
cil. 

Place of meeting: Hotel Dennis, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Date: Dec. 7-18. 


DUTCH CHURCHES PROTEST 
AGAINST ANTI-JEW LAWS 


Some readers will have heard of the mag- 
nificent stand taken by the Protestant 
pastors of the Dutch Church who protested 
on Sunday, Oct. 27, against the anti- 
Jewish laws which have been introduced in 
Holland. Before beginning the usual Sun- 
day services clergymen appealed to their 
congregations to safeguard spiritual faith 
and freedom as it is enunciated in the Bible. 
We give some information about these 
new anti-Semitic laws. 

“Holland has experienced the introduc- 
tion of the first of the dreaded Nuremberg 
’ anti-Jew laws. The persecution of the 
Dutch Jews has started. Not so severe yet 
as in Nazi Germany, but a start has been 
made. From now on no Dutch Jew can be 
made a Civil Servant, and all Jewish Civil 
Servants have had their services dispensed 
with, without notice. Even people with 
mixed Jewish blood are barred from Gov- 
ernment posts. Town councils and pro- 
vincial administrations, and public enter- 


prises which are subsidized by the Govern- 
ment are ordered to follow suit. Jewish 
teachers are allowed to teach only in special 
Jewish schools. A Civil Servant who mar- 
ries a Jewess will be instantly dismissed. 
The regulations are very strict. When one 
of a person’s grandparents was Jewish, he 
is considered a Jew. Every private em- 
ployer has to compile a list of all Jewish 
people he employs.” —W eekly Bulletin on 
The Spiritual Issues of the War. 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY AND 


MISTLETOE HOLLY : 
100 lb. box $10.00 
50 Ib. box 5.50 


Smaller quantities 15 ce. per Ib. 

Mistletoe sprays at 10 cents each. 
Boxes of 50, 25, 10. 

Also a general Christmas greens box, 
containing holly, mistletoe, Spanish moss 
and pine sprays, for $1.00. 

All prices F. O. B. Goldsboro. 

Greens will be shipped, via express, on 
the same day that they are cut. 

Order from Rev. G. H. Ulrich, R. F. D., 
Seven Springs, N. C. 


HYMNALS FOR SALE 


A Universalist church school has for 
sale between 30 and 40 second-hand copies 
of the ‘Hymnal for American Youth’’— 
price 15 cents each. If interested, please 
write to the Universalist Publishing House 
at 16 Beacon St. Note: This is the 
“Hymnal for American Youth,’ not the 
‘“‘New Hymnal for American Youth.” 


CELEBRATES NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


Mrs. William H. Clarke will celebrate 
her 90th birthday on Dec. 12 at the home 
of her son, Dr. Harold W. Clarke, at 172 
Greenacre Ave., Longmeadow, Mass. 

Mrs. Clarke is the oldest member of the 
First Universalist Church of Southbridge, 
Mass., and attends the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, during the 
winter. Many will remember seeing -her 
at Ferry Beach this last summer. 

Mrs. Clarke will receive her friends both 
afternoon and evening. 


EAST BOSTON CHURCH 
ACTIVE 


Several members of the Mission Circle 
of the East Boston, Mass., church were 
present at the reception and tea held at 
headquarters on Sept. 28, and a delegation 
of women attended guest dayof the Malden 
Circle. 

Church school officers and teachers en- 
tertained the children and their parents to 
supper. Rev. Edgar R. Walker was the 
speaker and Rey. Albert Niles entertained 
in the role of magician. 

At the morning service on Oct. 27 
pledge cards were brought to the Chest of 
Joash and placed inside, after which an ap- 
propriate sermon was preached by the pas- 
tor, Rev. O. Herbert McKenney. 
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Whist parties for the benefit of the 
church have been given by the Sewing Club 
at the home of Mrs. Harry Perkins and by 
Mrs. Charles J. McCarthy, who is plan- 
ning a series at her home. A military whist, 
recently given, was in charge of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 

The penny social of the Y. P. C. U., 
conducted by Charles Barber, was fol- 
lowed by community singing, accordion 
solos and pantomime. 

The new choir vestments are to be paid 
by the members through various activities. 

Improvements have been made in church 
property. The fence has been painted by 
the Helpers’ Club. The walls and ceiling 
of the primary department haye been 
painted, and new draperies have been 
hung at the windows by the Y. P. C. U. - 


UNITED CHURCH OF NORWOOD 


A challenge from Walter F. Tilton, donor 
of the famous Tilton Carillons in the 
Municipal Building, of a new pipe organ 
for the United Church of Norwood, Mass., 
stimulated the church members to re- 
decorate the interior of the church during 
this past summer and early fall. Mr. 
Dutelle of Newton was secured to make 
sure, first of all, that the roof was water- 
tight. Howard Youlden of Needham, 
formerly of Norwood, was employed to do 
the decorating under a committee of 
church people. 

A thorough job was done in the main 
auditorium, Sunday school room, ladies’ 
parlor, minister’s study, vestibule, dining 
room and kitchen. 

The chancel has been considerably 
changed. A new communion table is at 
the back, the old pulpit has been moved to 
one side as a reading desk, and a new 
preaching pulpit has been erected at the 
opposite side. This work was performed 
by Louis Lualdi of Cambridge, who is 
nationally known for his fine ecclesiastical 
work. 

The response to the appeal for funds for 
the work of decoration was spontaneous 
and very generous. 

The beautiful Kimball organ, donated 
by Mr. Tilton, is now to be installed. It 
was built especially to fit the space and 
needs of the church. A service of dedica- 
tion will be held when all is completed. 


BANGOR RESUMES WITH 
NEW PASTOR 

The Bangor, Maine, church resumed 
services on Sept. 8 with a new pastor, Rey. 
Arnold L. Simonson. On Oct. 17 the parish 
held a reception.for Mr. and Mrs. Simon- 


_son. 


Several delegates attended the state 
convention at Auburn in September. 

Miss Harriet Yates, general field worker, 
was speaker at the morning service on Sun- 
day, Sept. 22. The following day she 
spoke at the luncheon meeting of the 
Mission Circle, and in the evening was 
guest at the supper meeting of the Sunday 
school board. ae 
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The Mission Circle at its annual meeting 


on Oct. 7 elected the following officers: Mrs. — 


Walter R. Holmes, president; Miss Ade- 
laide Mansur, vice-president; Mrs. Arnold 
L. Simonson, secretary and treasurer. 

During the absence of the Sunday school 
superintendent for several weeks, Mrs. 
Simonson took charge of the school.. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews of the G.S.S. A. 
was present at the session on Nov. 8 and 
spoke a few words. 

The annual fair of the Floral and Aid 
Society was held Friday, Nov. 15, and was 
a financial success. 

The outlook for the church year is 
bright with pastor and people working to- 
gether. 


COLLEGE STUDENT COMMITTEE 
IS ENLARGED 

The Universalist College Student Com- 
mittee for Greater Boston now includes 
Mrs. Robert M. Rice, Miss Burnelle 
Shinn, Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Mrs. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, Miss May A. Philip, 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Mrs. Law- 
rence Asplind, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
Rey. William C. Abbe and Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 

1940 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 

1941 

Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


WHO’S WHO 

Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Dr. Robert Cummins is General Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches. 

Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston, a Universal- 
ist, is professor of religion at Tufts College. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Raymond C. Hopkins is a member of 
the Universalist church of Danbury, Conn., 
especially active in young people’s work. 


PERSONALS 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester’s permanent ad- 
dresses are Miner Hall, Tufts College, 
Mass., and 209 Broad St., Claremont, N. 
H. He will have a hotel address in Cam- 
bridge while lecturing at the School of 


Religion at Tufts and will go south for the 


‘cold weather. 


Dr. and Mrs. Willard S. Small are now 
at 64 Sanford St., St. Augustine, Fla., to 
remain for the next five months. __ 


Mrs. Ethel M. Allen, former president 
of the W. N. M. A., has gone from her 
home in Columbus, Ohio, to Lemon Cove, 
Tulare Co., Calif. (Box 2), for the winter. 


Mrs. J. M. Tilden, widow of the beloved 
president of Lombard, is now at Clermont, 
Fla., care of Dr. Charles M. Poor. 


Samuel Chamberlain visited the book 
room of the Universalist Publishing House 
on Noy. 19 and autographed a number of 
the New England calendars. 


Rey. Morley R. Hartey writes that the 
Galesburg, Ill., church has had the honor 
of supplying the first president of the 
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Galesburg Council of Churches in the per— 
son of Dr. E. N. Nash, moderator of his. 
church. 


A son, Clifford Johnj\ was born to Rey. 
and Mrs. John Q. Parkhurst of Brookline, 
Mass., on Novy. 20. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s: 
Bridge, N. C., suffered the loss of his. 
mother on Nov. 1. i 

Dr. Harry L. Canfield, although still 
suffering from arthritis, works daily on his 
“History of Universalism in North Caro- 
lina.” 


Obituary 


CLYDE BARNES COOPER 

Dr. Clyde Barnes Cooper died on Nov. 12 after a 
brief illness, in Chicago, Ill. 

He was born in Prairie City, Ill., on Dec. 27, 1876. 


Religious Christmas Jolders 


New Tiffany Treatment of Design and Color 


trea Bes, 


I js 


No. 106 


Green and White 


No. 108 


— 4 
Srp pian 
Root 


No. 109 
Grey and White 


Appropriate verses with a suitable Biblical quotation 


In packages of 10 of one design, with envelopes. 25 cents 


May be purchased singly at 2 1-2 cents each 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


a I TT I SE I EE 
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While still a small boy, his parents moved to Lincoln, 
Neb., where he grew up. In 1897 he was graduated 
from the University of Nebraska. 

During the next few years he taught in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the University of Iowa, at 
which latter he received his master’s degree. In 1901, 
he married Miss Eleanore Hatch. After spending 
several years teaching at Purdue University and 
taking his Ph. D. at the University of Chicago, he be- 
eame in 1909 a member of the English department of 
the Armour Institute of Technology. He soon be- 
eame head of his department and remained in that 
position until his retirement in 1932. Since then he 
has spent his time studying, writing and lecturing. 

Dr. Cooper is survived by his wife, Eleanore H. 
Cooper, and his children, Dorothy C. Hartshorne of 
Chicago, Marjorie Cooper of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Philip A. Cooper of Omaha, Neb. 

Dr. Cooper first attended St. Paul’s Church in Chi- 
eago when it was situated at 30th Street and Prairie 
Avenue. Recently he taught the adult class in the 
ehurch on Blackstone Avenue. 

Dr. Cooper’s many friends will remember him for 
his wit and gaiety. 


MRS. WILLIAM D. HARRINGTON 


Mary Catherine Harrington, wife of Rev. William 
D. Harrington of Metropolis, Ill., died on Nov. 11 at 
the home of her son, William D. Harrington, Jr., in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Born near Temple Hill, Ill., Jan. 21, 1881, she was 
the only daughter of Robert J. and Mary E. Wynne. 
On Nov. 28, 1907, she was married to Mr. Harrington. 

Mrs. Harrington was reared a General Baptist but 
joined the Universalist Church during the pastorate 
of her husband in Indiana from 1926-1928. 

Surviving Mrs. Harrington are: her husband; three 
sons, Ward Hamilton, William D., Jr., and John 
Wynne; three daughters, Mrs. Dolores B. Anderson 
of Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. June T. Fulkerson of 
St. Louis, Mo., and, by a former marriage, Mrs. Nora 
Hendrix of Metropolis; a half-brother, George W. 
Wynne of Carrier Mills; a half-sister, Mrs. John F. 
Richardson of Temple Hill star route; an aunt, Miss 
Emily J. Wynne of the Canaan church neighborhood; 
10 grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Nov. 14 at the Canaan 
church near Temple Hill, Rev. Albert W. Hinners and 
Rev. Othnar Hill officiating. Burial was in the family 
plot, 


Notices 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m. 


Dec. 8. Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dec. 22. Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan 12. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
N. Y. 

Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H, Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Noy X. 

April 13. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
Ney. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. A. Powell Davies, Community 
Church of Summit, N. J. 

Dec. 10-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., Emeri- 
tus, Yale Divinity School. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. Selater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Dee. 24: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society in Newton. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 26 and 27: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 
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Christmas Books 


No. 10 


Tenth Anniversary 
American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 


Contains Christmas Stories, Articles, Photographs, Poetry, Carols, 
Legends, and Yuletide Observances. 72 pages. Price $1.00. 


Also available Ninth Annual Volume. Price $1.00. 


1h MANT LANDS js 
we 


5th volume 


4th volume 


The Season’s Traditional Book ** Yyletide in Many Lands” 


Interesting Christmas Observances, Stories, Poems, Photographs, 


Carols, all illustrated in many colors. Price 25 cents each. 


-* > |. ourth Volume. Price 25 cents each. 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House | 
16 Beacon Street - : " - Boston, Mass. 
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TO ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 


We announce the publication of a new, dynamic 
and colorful Christmas cantata, THE PRINC 
OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists who have 


read original manuscript are most enthusiastic 
about it—easy to produce—single copies 75c. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOW NS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Boxed Selection of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


No. 93 


Fourteen Folders with Envelopes 
Attractive Colors, Suitable Verses 
and Biblical Quotation 
Price: 50 cents per box 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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I WILL HELP | 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pnciosed tind: S\.2 2 tenes oe ee 
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my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., 5.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


In a New Jersey church the pastor asked 
the people to come forward and fill the 
front seats while the choir sang a hymn. 
The selection rendered was “I Shall Not 
Be Moved.” The song did not move the 
people except to merriment. Nobody 
went forward to occupy a front seat. 

Some inert saints require greater dynam- 
ic than a hymn to move them forward. 
In a church in Canada, the choir sang an 
anthem ‘Consider the Lilies.”” During 
the rendition three different pronunciations 
were given to the same word, ‘“‘neither,”’ 
“niether,” and “nather.”’ In a Denver 
church one time the song leaders loudly 
urged the people to put “more pep” into 
the next hymn, and then he announced 
“Abide with Me.’’—Exchange. 

oe 

A few years ago two Methodist churches 
in a small town merged. The ultimate dis- 
position of the properties has not been de- 
cided upon. So the congregation worships 
in the frame church during the summer and 
in the brick church when winter comes. 
The latter has a heating plant! Said one 
of the members, “In winter we lease the 
frame church to the Pentecostals, because 
their religion is so warm they do not need 
artificial heat.’’—H xchange. 

ae 

Mrs. Brown had recently acquired a dog 
and was proudly demonstrating his good 
points to a friend. 

“T know he’s not what you would call a 
pedigreed dog,” she said, “but no tramp or 
beggar can come near the house without 
his letting us know about it.”’ 

“What does he do?’ asked her friend. 
“Bark the house down?”’ 

“No; he crawls under the sofa.’’—Stray 
Stories. 

* a 

The chairman rose to propose the toast. 
“Gentlemen, let us drink to the health of 
our colleague, William Brown, who is leav- 
ing the town. He was born here; he was 
married here; and we all hoped that he 
would die here. But it was not to be.’’— 
Stray Stories. 

* * 

When a superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League appeared one Sunday morn- 
ing to deliver an address on “‘Prohibition,”’ 
he was astonished to find that the choir 
director had chosen as the anthem, ‘‘Ho, 
Everyone that Thirsteth.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Miss Strong,’ asked Mrs. Human 
Dynamo, unbending a trifle, ‘‘may I ask 
why you are trimming the corners off that 
stationery?” 

“You told me to get up a circular letter.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

ee: 

You may want to hear about the little 
boy who was asked what his favorite com- 
position was. After a little deep thinking, 
he replied that he thought the piece he liked 
best was ‘‘Sherbet’s Serenade.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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NEW FICTION 
for GIFTS 


When others fail him, the wise man looks 
To the sure companionship of books. 


— Andrew Lang 
Invitation to Live, Lioyd C. Douglas . $2.50 
Oliver Wiswell, Kenneth Roberts . 3.00 
On the Long Tide, Laura Krey . 2:10 
Stars on the Sea, F’. Van Wyck Mason rae BS 
Mrs. Miniver, Jane Struther 2.00 
The Beloved Returns, Thomas Mann 2.50 
Embezzled Heaven, Franz Werfel 2.50 
The Family, Nina Fedorova 2.50 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl, Willa Cather _. . . 2.50 
For Us the Living, Bruce Lancaster 2.50 
Whiteoak Heritage, Mazo de La Roche 2.50 
Heaven’s Dooryard, Marguerite McIntire fet, eee 
Gabriel’s Search, Della T. Lutes 2.00) 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, Ernest Hemingway ; ; 2.18 
Fame is the Spur, Howard Spring 24D 
The Pilgrim Hawk, Glenway Wescott 1.50 
Medical Center, Faith Baldwin 2.50 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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